It is a resilient community 
forced to endure outrageous. 
housing conditions. And it is 
has organized itself and is 
successfully fighting back. 


by Carl Anderson 


james 


“jhe entrance to Hie Oak Park 
‘Apartments is set back from 


% San Antonio neighborhood by a 


parking lot known for abandoned vehicles — 


and used hypodermic needles left behind 
by the area’s [V drug users. Many apart- 
ment windows are haphazardly boarded 
up with plywood and the building is years 
overdue for a paint job. 

A darkened corridor leads you past a 
padlocked manager’s office into a court- 
yard that reveals a thriving immigrant 
community. Conversations in Spanish and 
Cambodian flow from the apartments, 
mixing freely with the laughter of the 
children playing in the courtyard. It is a 
resilient community forced to endure out- 


rageous housing conditions. And it is a- 


- community that has organized itself and is 
successfully fighting back. 

The 56 one-bedroom apartments at Oak 
Park are affordable by Bay Area standards. 
Renting for $450 to $500, they are occu- 


Taking advantage of loop- | 
holes, developers are build- 
ing ‘live-work’ lofts for the 
wealthy, triggering a frenzy 
of speculation that drives up 
land prices immensely. 


by Chris Mohr 


akland Mayor Jerry Brown has 
Winvited developers of “live- 
' work” lofts to help add 10,000 
new residents to downtown 
Oakland. Before welcoming these new 
neighbors with open arms, Oakland resi- 
dents may wish to consider San 
Francisco’s recent experience. 

Poke around some of the older, more 
industrial neighborhoods of San Francisco 
these days, and you'll find a phenomenon 
hard to ignore: “live-work” developments 
springing up everywhere like metallic 
mushrooms, bringing housing costs up 
with them. Originally designed by law to 
legalize artists living and working within 
old warehouses and other industrial 
spaces, the “live-work” law has become a 
tool for gentrification of lower-income 
San Francisco neighborhoods. 

With an ultra-contemporary architec- 
ture esthetic, pseudo-industrial exteriors, 
and 20-foot high “loft” ceilings, these new 
buildings appeal to sophisticated, wealthy 
professionals, particularly in the informa- 
tion and computer indusi:ies. 


These developments are taking advan- 
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Children play outside the unsafe Oak Park Apartments. 


pied by immigrant workers whose jobs on 
assembly lines and in the service sector pay 
minimum wage, if they are lucky... 
Despite the relatively low rent, the 
owners rake in a bundle off of Oak Park. 
Rock-bottom interest rates coupled with a - 


Lydia Gans photo 


policy of zero maintenance make the 
apartments pure profit. 

“It became clear that their ambition 
was to make money on these apartments 
no matter what corners they had to: cut,” 
says Oak Park resident Dan Schmitz. 


‘Brad Paul photo 


This is a genuine iivework unit used by a real artist in San Francisco, 
with most of the space devoted to her artwork. But now, big developers 
exploit the law to build $500,000 studio apartments for the very rich. 


tage of lax enforcement of city restrictions 
that require live-work residents to be prac- 
ticing artists, and they are transforming the 
communities in which they are located. 

“In neighborhoods like SoMa, lower 
Potrero Hill, and the north Mission, ‘live- 
work’ is the major engine of gentrifica- 
tion,” said Brad Paul, a co-founder of the 
Coalition for Jobs, Arts and Housing 
(CJAH), a community-based group that is 
fighting the live-work phenomenon. 

Included in this coalition are artists from 


the Northeast Mission, SoMa, and Potrero 
Hill; arts advocacy groups, including 
California Lawyers for the Arts; affordable 
housing advocates and developers, includ- 
ing Mission Housing Development Corp. 
and TODCO; and small business owners, 
including the founder of Brainwash 
Laundromat and Café. 


A SPECULATIVE FRENZY 


A frenzy of speculation has descended 
on these neighborhoods, driving up land 


| the right of money has become | 


Schmitz worked as resident manager at 
Oak Park from May to September of 
1997. The owners gave him a mainte- 
nance budget of $150 a month to take care 
of the 56 units. “It wasn’t an issue of pas- 
sive negligence,” Schmitz insists. 

Schmitz’s apartment is typical of Oak 
Park. A bucket permanently resides 
beneath the kitchen sink catching water 
and his bathroom ceiling is cracked and 
leaking through a makeshift repair job. 

Fed up with the deteriorating condi- 
tions, the residents organized and hired 
tenants’ rights attorney Jay Koslofsky. In 
April, 1998, Koslofsky took the owners of 
the apartments to court. 

As with many rundown buildings in 
low-income neighborhoods, it wasn’t readi- 
ly apparent exactly who owned the Oak 
Park Apartments. Owners of record include 
Ken Evilsizor, David Choo, and the Oak 
Park Apartments company. Taking no 
chances, Koslofsky sued them all on habit- 
ability charges ranging from leaky roofs, 
rampant mold, and backed up raw sewage 
that would erupt from the tenants toilets. 

On March 19, after 11 months of court 
delays, the owners’ attorneys agreed to a 
court-ordered mediation. The court delays 
left tenant organizers angered and frustrat- 
ed. They point out that the tenants contin- 
ue to live in deplorable conditions. 


See Immigrants Fight Conditions page 15 
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Some people say you ‘shouldn't ee 
something f for nothing but 


ec have already been given this life. 


A Tenderloin Deli owner believes 
only rich people should liveon 

| prime real estate — poor folk. 
shouldn’t have a Presidio view. 


F 


We chop down redwoods because 


| the greatest right of all : 
| allows anyone who can get it | 
| their own lot of ugliness. 


| Some people forget we humans 
| live en masse with all creatures - 
_ brother roach and sister rat. 


| When only the rich get 
_aroom with a view, 
instinct always comes out. © 


| Even for those who have everythine 
they too know — 
love is the sweetest crumb. 


values immensely. Commercial property 
owners jack up rents so high that existing 
businesses can’t remain where they’ ve 
been, often for years. Loft developers 
come in and offer double the price the 
owner paid for the land, so they sell. The 
result, according to a study last year by 
the nonprofit South of Market 
Foundation, is the net loss of more than 


Na 


See Live-Work Lofts page 19 
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Albany Plans to Destroy Homeless Camp at Waterfront 


Ashby and Elanda in the doorway of the cabin he built at the Albany Landfill, as Yukon stops by for a visit. 


Story and photo by Lydia Gans 


here are no bad guys and no 

good guys in this story — just 

some people caught up in a situ- 

ation that has its roots in an 

economy that is spawning an ever-widen- 

ing gap between rich and poor, and a 

political system that is unwilling to do 
anything about it. 

Over a period of several years, a hand- 

ful of people who had nowhere else to go, 

or who just wanted to be left alone, settled 


on a lonely unused garbage dump along 
the Albany waterfront. They built them- _ 


selves little shelters out of the waste 


building materials that had been deposited 
there. There were, and still are, no toilets, - 


no water, no roads for emergency vehicles 
in case of fire or medical emergencies or 
any waste disposal facility. The isolation 
and beautiful views compensated for the 
lack of amenities. 

In the last year or so things began to 
change. People who were displaced from 
other open lands by developments and 
construction moved over to the Albany 


landfill. The number of settlers grew from 


' a dozen to 25, 50, and eventually reached 


about 100. It became difficult for the orig- 
inal settlers to hold onto their privacy and 
isolation. Meanwhile, the city built a trail 
for people to hike or walk their dogs. This 


‘heart. 


as large ragged chunks of concrete and 


pieces of rebar sticking up from the 


ground. It’s dangerous, and someone 


could easily get hurt on the stuff. And if a 
person got hurt, or there was a fire, emer- 
gency vehicles couldn’t get in. 


The people who have made this land their home will 
have to leave. Their shelters will be destroyed. Once 
more they will be displaced persons, sleeping on city 
streets and in doorways, being ticketed or arrested, 
moving on to the next hostile spot. 


brings another hundred or-so people to ihe 


-. area during the.daytime:,, 2 25 | 


-°Clashes. were: HeyMnbiet icew eek fhe 


sonal timers: and the new; between..the 


campers and the day users, between dogs 
guarding their homes and those being 
walked through. Furthermore, the city 
needs to clean up the site. 

Nature is already reclaiming it so the 
junk.is gradually being camouflaged by 
new plant growth. But the junk is still 
there — discarded building materials such 


The Unraveling 


by Sally Zinman 


nationwide. campaign to 
expand forced treatment of 
people diagnosed as “mentally 
ill” has now been introduced 
into California. The kick-off for this agen- 
da was on February 16 at a Joint Hearing 
of the State Legislature entitled 
“Criminalization of the Untreated 
Mentally Ill” held by the Assembly Select 
Committee on Mental Health and Senate 
Select Committee of Developmental 


~ Disabilities and Mental Health. 


The initiator of the hearing, 
Assemblyperson Helen Thomson (D- 
Davis), invited E. Fuller Torrey as the 
lead “expert.” Torrey is nationally known 
as an extremist for his biological/genetic 
views about persons with mental disabili- 
ties and his crusade to expand forced 
treatment throughout the nation. 


Of the 25 persons invited to testify, 


only 12 out of 240 minutes were given to 
persons opposing this expansion of forced 
treatment for psychiatrically labeled peo- 


_ ple. The formal hearing was a biased por- 


trayal of the issues orchestrated to support 
recommendations for gutting California’s 
civil commitment law. 

These recommendations were intro- 


“duced by a White Paper, A Report by the 


LPS Reform Task Force, the results of a 


eee 


task force organized by the Los Angeles 
County affiliates of the National Alliance 
for the Mentally Ill (NAMI) and the 
Southern California Psychiatric Society. 
Included in the recommendations are 
loosening commitment criteria to such all- 


_ inclusive concepts as “passive danger to 


self,” “recently substantially deteriorated 
froma former level of functioning or is 
likely to substantially deteriorate,” 


So the Albany City Council is making 


_.some rules which had their first reading in 


March, and will undoubtedly be passed’ at 


on June 15. These rules are specified in 
Ordinance 99-02 and state that: 

“No person shall loiter, camp or lodge 
in any public waterfront area. No person 
shall set up tents, shacks, sleeping bags or 
any other shelter within any waterfront 
area for the purpose of overnight camp- 
ing. No person shall leave any tents, 


O25 SS a a 


mitment expands to catch almost anyone, 
for almost anything, any place, in an insti- 
tution or in involuntary outpatient com- 
mitment in his or her own home. And the 
procedural safeguards to protect a per- 
son’s rights during the processes are 
severely reduced. 

However, mental health clients attend- 
ed the hearing en masse. Despite rain that 
amounted to a storm at times, about 100 


The net of commitment expands to catch almost any- 


one, for almost anything, any place, in an institution or 


in involuntary commitment in his or her own home. 
And the procedural safeguards to protect a person’s 
rights during the processes are severely reduced. 


“unable to appreciate or understand, or 
lacks consistent judgment to make 
informed decisions about his/her need for 
treatment.” Also recommended are outpa- 
tient involuntary commitment, extension 
of 14-day holds to 28 days, reduction of 
the standards of proof of the various pro- 
cedural commitment hearings, and com- 
bining some of these hearings into one- 
stop hearings. 

Essentially, the protective fabric of 
civil rights unravels, and the net of com- 


clients from around the state rallied on the 
steps of the Capitol. The rall}“was orga- 
nized by both the California Network of 
Mental Health Clients, the statewide voice 
for and of mental health clients, and the 
California Association of Mental Health 
Patients’ Rights Advocates. 

The group packed the hearing room 
with fluorescent buttons reading “No 
expansion of involuntary treatment.” 
When the hearing opened up to the public, 
they stood in line to testify, saying: 


The Hiding Place 


by Robert Stevens 


It is here, within my sanctum sanctorium, 
that I can be invulnerable 

beneath a laminated bastion 

of mentality and reason, 

I conceal me safely, 

skulking these private halls 

inside my skull. 


lI babble like a madman, cackling 

at my cold wounds, pretending 

that they-are healing (so I don’t require your — 
intrusion to soothe me, the scared me, the nightmare 
me, the whipped dog me, the retching and puking me, 
shivering in icy darkness) and I am unafraid, 

so leave me alone. 
| I cry alone silently, 
the inside of my cranium shrieking 

like a psychic cyclone, howling 

in agony for a gentle angel 
to crumble my walls, subdue me, vanquish me, 
and captivate my hidden 
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 their'April meeting-and then.go.intoreffect _ 


of Civil Rights 


shacks, sleeping bags or any other shelter, 
structure or specialty vehicle to be used or 
could be used for overnight camping”. 
The ordinance prohibits anyone from 
being in the area between 10:00.p.m. and 
5:30 a.m. It prohibits open fires, alcohol 
consumption or possession, fireworks, 
dumping trash, polluting the waters, etc. 
What is all means is that the people 


- who have made this land their home will 


have to leave. Their shelters will be 
destroyed. Once more they will be dis- 
placed persons, sleeping on city streets and 
in doorways, being ticketed or arrested, 
moving on to the next hostile spot. Maybe 
some will find another open piece of land 


.that nobody. claims as their Property and be 


able to live peacefully for awhile. . 


The, City. of, Albany is,: bcieses, ; 


attempting to soften the impact on the peo- 
ple involved. According to Anne Ritzma, 
Albany Assistant City Manager, the City 
Council, in adopting this policy, “wanted 
humanistic intervention.” Unlike other 
cities, they do not intend to just sweep all 


See Albany Plans to Destroy page 18 


“Noncompliance is the result of forced 
treatment; more forced treatment is not a 
solution.” “We need holistic voluntary 
services that have not been available, not 
more forced treatment.” 

The assemblypersons and senators 
were reminded that people with mental 
(and physical) disabilities were the first to 
be euthanized in Nazi Germany; then they 
came for everyone else. The client com- 
munity demonstrated their overwhelming 
opposition to the expansion of forced 
treatment. But this was at the end of the 
hearing: all the assemblypersons and sen- 
ators had long ago left the room. 

‘The agenda to abolish the freedom and 
self-empowerment that mental health 
clients have struggled to attain in the last 
30 years is spreading across the nation. 

In New York, the attorney general has 
proposed a law, the “Involuntary 
Outpatient Treatment Act,” in which close 
family membé?s; housemates, or treat- 
ment providers — with the support of a 
psychiatrist — would be able to obtain a 
court order for an outpatient “who has had 
difficulties adhering to a treatment pro- 
gram.” According to New York Attorney 
General Eliot Spitzer, “If the outpatient 
violates an order by going off his or her 
prescribed treatment, he or she could then 


See Civil Rights Unravel page 18 
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THE GROWING MOveMENT FOR A Living WAGE IN SAN FRANCISCO” 


“It’s time to end the tax give- 


away to companies who pay 
poverty wages. Anyone who 
works should not have to 
raise a family in poverty.” 


by Tracy Lingo 


ddressing a crowd of over 300 
at the Living Wage hearing 
held in San Francisco on 
March 18, Luisa Monge, a 
receptionist at a city-supported nonprofit, 
told Supervisors Tom Ammiano and 
Leland Yee what a living wage would 


- mean to her. “I have two children to sup- 


port,” she said. “I have to work two jobs 
just to make ends meet. I want one day to 
spend with my children. That’s not too 
much to ask.” 

Many workers stepped forward to tell 
similarly compelling stories of lives domi- 
nated by too much work for too little pay 
with the specter of poverty, homelessness 
or hunger always close on the horizon. 
Runners who work for car rental companies 
at the airport testified that they must work 
70 or 80 hours a week to make enough 
money to cover their basic expenses. 

Many in-home health-care workers tes- 
tified at the hearing that even though their 
valuable work allows the elderly and dis- 
abled to live at home, they make only 
$6.75 an hour. Often these health-care 
workers go without medical care them- 
selves because they cannot afford it. 

Alma Bee, a home-care worker and 
member of SEIU 535, told of a friend, 
also a home-care worker, who worked 
three jobs for 30 years in order to support 
her family, only to become homeless 
when she was no longer able to work. 

Unfortunately, these workers’ stories 
are not exceptions. ‘Nationally, 75 percent 


of the jobs created during the current eco- | ~ 


nomic boom do not pay a living wage. 
Nearly half pay less than the federal 
poverty level of $16,000 a year. 

Even this sad number underestimates 
the hardship faced by low-wage workers 
in San Francisco, for the poverty line is a 
national figure which does not take into 


account the high cost of living in urban 
areas. In San Francisco, recently ranked 
one of the eight worst cities in the country 
in terms of affordable housing, a recent 
Association of Bay Area Government’s 
study estimated that a single parent with 
one child would need to earn $2,550 a 
month just to cover basic expenses such 
as food, shelter, and childcare. 

Divided into a 40-hour week, this 
means a truly livable wage for San 
Francisco would be $14.50. Even this 
wage may be low as many workers find 
that they must settle for part-time or tem- 


porary work as fewer full-time jobs are 


available. Though the mainstream press 
and opponents of the living wage ordi- 
nance have blasted this number as too 
high and too costly for the city, it is 
important to remember that this wage 
level is based on the actual costs of pro- 
viding for the basic needs of working 
Sa in San Francisco. 

At the hearing; Connie Ford: of. OPEIU 
Local 3 stated the need for a living wage 
well. “We need to reverse the trend of the 
rich get richer and the poor get poorer,” 
she said. “It’s time to end the tax give- 
away to companies who pay poverty 
wages. Anyone who works should not 


- have to raise a family in poverty.” 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


Researchers, experts and directors of 
nonprofits which would be affected by the 
proposed ordinance also stepped forward 
to support a living wage and to counter 
the misrepresentation of the issues by the 
mainstream press. 

Both the San Francisco Examiner and 
the Independent heralded a March Ist 
report by the Department of Public Health 
which estimated the cost of a living wage 
ordinance for that department alone at 
$192 million a year. Both papers reported 
this number despite the fact that they had 
been told by Supervisor Ammiano’s office 
that the numbers from the DPH were inac- 
curate estimates based on incorrect infor- 


_Mation about the living wage legislation. 


Though the Examiner used this esti- 
mate as the basis for a scurrilous editorial 
predicting that the ordinance would cost 
jobs and cause the financial ruin of the 
city, neither paper reported that the relia- 
bility of the study’s numbers was in 


» doubt. Both papers also neglected to men- 


tion that the DPH report predicted a num- 
ber of positive effects of the ordinance. 

At the hearing, Raji Bhartia from 
DPH’s Division on Population Health and 
Prevention set the record straight, stating 
that the DPH’s study on the effects of the 
living wage found that it would decrease 


LA Supervisor Opposes Effort to Raise Minimum Wage 


by Robert Stevens 


inally, there is a slim chance that 
| ies Angeles County’s working poor 

can pull themselves up, and perhaps 
get ahead a little; but, alas, conservative 
Supervisor Mike Antonovich “Blasted the 
plan, calling it a ‘Mickey Mouse attempt’” 
(L.A. Times, March 10, 1999.) 

_ This is referring, of course, to the pro- 
posed raise above minimum wage for 
workers under the Los Angeles County’s 
200-or-so. contracts that it lets out annual- 
ly. According to the March 10 article in 
the Los Angeles Times, Antonovich con- 
tends that “most people working mini- 
mum-wage jobs do not raise families...” 

Nevertheless, although the law has not 
been actually drafted yet, it looks as 
though there is a good chance that it will 


go through, despite Antonovich’s foolish 
meddling. It’s about time. At $5.75 an 


hour, it would be hard to afford any more 


than an empty refrigerator box to sleep in, 
and perhaps some ramen soup for supper 
every day. To achieve even a modicum of 
comfort, many people must work two or 
three of these slave-wage jobs, and share 
or rent a room — and yes, people do raise 
families on minimum wage. 

‘The most disturbing thing about all 
this, though, is the idea that many of these 
monolithic decisions are being made in 
closed rooms in lofty towers by very com- 
fortable people who probably do not go to 
work each day wondering if they will be 
able to afford to pay their electricity bill, 
or if they should defer paying the phone 
bill to get diapers for their babies. 

Ironically, the decisions which shape 
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our lives — how much we should earn, 
where we should live, and exactly how we 
should live — are not made by Real 
People who are out here in the arena like 
Christians thrown in with the lions. When 
you have your nose to the grindstone, it is 
almost impossible to know what is going 
on right over your head. 

Perhaps the solution is this: Stay 
informed. If possible, one can attend cer- 
tain meetings, the BIG meetings, and 
exercise one’s rights under the Brown Act 
open-meetings law. Stick your nose where 
the big shots don’t think it belongs, stand 
up, and make some racket. 

In other words, we need to be remind- 
ed daily of the fact that our city streets, 
our counties, our states, and our country 
belong to us, the Real People. With that in 
mind, we must remind our leaders, too. 
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mortality, reduce unnecessary hospitaliza- 
tions, increase the proportion of San 
Franciscans with health insurance, and 
decrease the costs to the city of caring for 
those without health care. 

Bhartia emphasized that a living wage 
could be the single most important action 
the Board of Supervisors could take to 
improve public health in San Francisco, 
because it would enable many low-wage 
workers to afford decent, stable housing, 
nutritious food and adequate health care. 

Health Department Director Mitchell 
Katz has since retracted his department’s 
initial cost estimate, saying that an accu- 
rate number cannot be reached until the 
scope of the legislation is determined, and 
possible increases in state funding for in- 
home health-care workers is decided. 

While the costs of a living wage ordi- 
nance remain murky, the benefits for low- 
wage workers and the city as a whole are 
clear. A living wage would raise many 
working families and individuals out of 
poverty, allowing them to afford adequate 
housing, food and health care. This would 
reduce the demand on social services, there- 
by saving the city money. The DPH study 
found that a living wage ordinance would 
save 229 lives every year and reduce the 
number of hospitalizations by 2,204. 

Though the debate around the living 
wage seems inevitably to slip into a num- 
bers game, perhaps the most important 
benefit of the living wage — self-suffi- 
ciency for workers and the preservation of 
dignity and self-worth that will come with 
it — cannot be quantified. 

The importance of this benefit, howev- 
er, was not lost on anyone who attended 
the March 18th hearing. In a halting 
voice, Mickey Ellis ended his testimony 
by saying, “It is very detrimental for us to 
even have to come before the board and 


ask for this... Let us live.” 


Professor Erica Schoenberger from John 


‘Hopkins University was also on hand to 


dispute the dire predictions of living wage 
opponents. Baltimore passed a living wage 
ordinance in 1994. Last February, 
Schoenberger and three other faculty mem- 
bers at John Hopkins published The Effects 
of the Living Wage in Baltimore. By ana- 


lyzing the comparative costs of city con- 


See Living Wage Legislation page 19 
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San Francisco Violates Basic Human Rights 


by Tracy Lingo 
GG veryone has the right to a 
Hanes of living adequate 


for the health and well being 
of himself (herself) and his(her) family, 
including food, clothing, housing and 


medical care...”” — Universal Declaration 
of Human Rights, Article 25 


“You can’t imagine the feeling of 
being sleepy and hungry, trying to remedy 
that situation only to be rousted [by the 
police] and ushered along and left in the 
same condition that you were trying to 
alleviate... It was during my brief incar- 
ceration in San Francisco that I became 
distinctly aware of the scope of the crimi- 
nalization of homelessness! Imagine, if 
you can, being incarcerated and the crime 
you are guilty of is begging for food!” 

— Ron Rucker, San Francisco resident 


Last year marked the 50th Anniversary 
of the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights. Human rights groups and the 
local, state, and federal governments com- 
memorated the anniversary by lauding 
advances in the protection of human 
rights in the last half century. However, 
nearly all of these celebrations recognized 
only half of the rights protected by the 
Universal Declaration. 

When Eleanor and Franklin Roosevelt 
helped the United Nations adopt the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 
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ARTICLE 25 


The right to an adequate standard of living 


— Universal Declaration of Human Rights 


San Francisco’s intensifying war 


a 


on homeless people proves that 
we have a very long way to go 
before we can truly lay claim to 


_ being a Human Rights City. 


1948, they understood the importance of 
freedom from want to attaining true 
human dignity and argued for the inclu- 
sion of language stating that 
economic/social rights were indivisible 
from civil/political rights. 

During the polarized political climate 
of the Cold War, the indivisibility of these 
rights was forgotten. While the U.S. gov- 
ernment emphasized the Communist 
bloc’s failures to protect civil and political 
rights, it denied the existence of economic 


Art by Steve Marcus, 
The Milarepa Fund ~ 


and social rights and ignored its own fail- 
ures to provide adequate food, housing, 
and medical care at home. 


The S.F. Board of Supervisors took a 
step towards reunifying human rights last 
April, 1998, when it adopted a resolution 
declaring San Francisco to be a Human 
Rights City. The supervisors reaffirmed 
the city’s commitment to all human rights, 
specifically citing Article 25 of the 
Universal Declaration and pledging to 
“oppose any legislation or action that 
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The Welfare System 
by Julia Vinograd 


There are bars made of paper that 
knives can’t cut, fire can’t burn. 

You put your hands onthem 
and your hands turn to paper that 
never touched a lover or lit a cigarette. 
You reach thru paper bars for a cup 


| of coffee because you just woke up 


and your mouth turns to paper. 
Coffee would melt your tongue and 
your paper throat shapes “please” 
but no sound comes out. An empty 
paper plate is passed thru the paper 
bars 3 times a day, and since you 
can’t ask for food you’re presumably 
satisfied. You pay rent on a notebook 
that’s running out of pages with 
paper money that comes up to 

the paper bars, looks in and turns 
away. You’re about to get evicted. 
You’ll be a brief headline, 


| newsprint melting in the rain. 


The people who made the paper bars 
are pleased. How quiet everything is. 
How peaceful. 


impinges on the fundamental rights of 
human beings as stated in the Universal 
Declaration of Human Rights and the 
International Covenant on Economic, 
Social and Cultural Rights.” 

This was a significant pledge as the 


See S.F. Violates Human Rights page 15 


Palo Alto Celebrates New Council Chambers 
But Homeless Citizens Get the Cold Shoulder 


Nearly every mainline church in — 


the city passed out cards opposing _ 
the idea of a team of police and... 


mental health workers targeted at 
homeless people. 


by Purusha Obluda . 


he Palo Alto City Council and our 
honorary Mayor Gary Fazzino held a 
“State of Our City” celebration this 
Spring to commemorate their newly refur- 
bished council chambers — done ata cost 
of $650,000. It featured a speech by the 
mayor warning that we had better not get 
too much like Beverly Hills, too trendy, too 
affluent. He wisely said we might well fall 
into bad times again one day, even though 
the city’s record tax revenues were up 
another 15 percent over a year ago and Palo 
Alto now has about $20 million ina contin- 


gency fund and runs the best financial pro- © 


gram of city services in the Bay Area. 

Mayor Fazzino suggested that we begin 
to elect our mayor directly rather than giv- 
ing the job to the councilmember who gets 
the most votes from her or his colleagues, 
and perhaps hinted that he himself might 
be a candidate. I’m not sure, because I 
didn’t go. I just couldn’t stand the 

‘hypocrisy. So, I have to depend on the 
reports in the local commercial media, 
which don’t mention the homeless in their 
stories about what the mayor had to say. 

But I wonder how the city’s leaders 
can be seriously considering taking away 
the yearly grant to the Urban Ministry of 
Palo Alto. That grant is the $62,000 annu- 
al bit of federal money given to Palo Alto 
by the nation’s taxpayers that provides 
minimal services to the 150 or so local 
unhoused residents. 

Perhaps the group of homeless people 
and advocates who have fought to provide 
some decent treatment to the poorest of our 
poor felt it has become counterproductive 
to show up over and over for the public 
input section at the beginning of each 
council session. When we do testify, we 
stand in what’s called “the well” — well 


beneath the councilmembers, stared at 
impassively by the city staff who sit’ below 


~ the lawgivers; and ‘wé pour Out our’ anger ° 
and righteousness at a' group of people’ who 
‘don’t want to hear‘ what we have to say. 


Certainly for the last four years or so 
that I have been caught up in this struggle 
I have done my share of railing at the “‘lib- 
eral-dominated” council, insisting that the 
homeléss are probably worse off now than 
ever. So, instead of going to the newly 
glitzy ‘chambers at City Hall, I chose to 
talk with a number of homeless persons 
and the always present minority of com- 
passionate citizens who have worked end- 
lessly to alleviate the situation. 

I’il identify here some of the people 
whom I will quote or paraphrase in this 
article: Some of them don’t want a last 
name used. Larry is a local fixture who has 
struggled for several years not just to get a 
place to sleep for himself, but to spearhead 
the efforts of the unhoused to organize for 
some reasonable help in their plight. Danny 
is another well-educated activist who 
sleeps in a doorway and uses the library’s 
computers for free e-mail that enables him 
to keep in touch with supporters. 

Joe Baldwin, a local small-business- 
man, calm and rational, is a steady rock 
among the band of locals supporting bet- 
ter treatment for the homeless. Joe was 
formerly president of the board of direc- 
tors of the Urban Ministry and the chief 
force behind a drive to force the city to 
reopen some of its public toilets. They 
had been slowly closed over the past sev- 
eral years amidst cries from the city 
bureaucrats that the move was not aimed 
at the homeless, but was necessary 
because the facilities were too expensive. 

Joe and Larry and I were among nine 
local citizens who spent a year on the Palo. 
Alto Homelessness Task Force about 
three years ago, producing a report on the 
conditions here and an eminently reason- 
able list of things that might be done to 
help at a relatively small cost in money 
and city energy. 

Donna Smith-Powers is a Presbyterian 


minister who has most recently headed 
the underfunded Urban Ministry, com- 


‘prised of representatives of maitistreant 


religious groups. The. ministry has; drawn 
flack from all sides because they haven’t 
magically solved the homelessness prob- 
lem here. Her predecessors seemed to 
have been crushed by the task. 

The names of the city officials in charge 
of the problem have changed in the last 
few years and two or three new faces have 
appeared on the Palo Alto City Council, 
but what they have been doing doesn’t 

The Homelessness Task Force was a 
nine-member group that met twice a week 
for a full year. The meetings were infor- 
mal and well attended by both unhoused 
people and supporters who were often 
young and enthusiastic, ranging from 
junior high school students from East Palo 
Alto to Stanford undergraduates. __ 

‘We shared one common fear: namely 
that, no matter how mild our report might 
be, it would simply be filed away and for- 
gotten. This, of course, is precisely what 
happened. There were two basic 
approaches possible: We could turn out a 
solid, reasonable study with some sensible 
suggestions for change and continue to 
press city officials in civil and polite ways 
to implement them. Or we could produce 
a scathing denunciation of what the city 
had been doing and show up at demon- 
strations and city meetings to hold some 
feet to the fire. We did some of each. 

The major points we made in our 
report called for an immediate increase in 
the number of emergency housing cots for 
the approximately 150 human beings who 
are forced to sleep outdoors; a drop-in 
center under some kind of shelter where 
people could get a shower, receive mail 
and phone messages, get coffee and bread 
in the morning, and pick up bus passes; 
several more public toilets; and increased 
efforts to move some of the unhoused into 
affordable transitional housing. 

Not exactly a cry for revolution or 


. Massive civil disobedience, but even so, 


the modest and reasonable report was rel- 
egated to gather dust in the city files. 


How’ have’we done’in our well*educat-- 
ed, compassionate, ‘and ’affluent city? Pd © 


say that the homeless here (and every- 
where) are somewhat worse off than they 
were three years ago. Then, there were 15 
emergency beds available in various 
churches each night, filled largely with 


-women and children. Now there are 20 


slots in the various churches that rotate 
from week to week. About the same num- 
ber of people are “sleeping rough” now as 
then, about 150, perhaps a few less as 
quiet pressure and unofficial bone-chilling 
attitudes from city officials and the police 
have driven some of the old faces out of 
sight, to be replaced with others. 

What has not happened was the much- 
feared “magnet effect” mentioned in low 
voices by city officials: i.e., a sudden rush 
of the homeless from San Francisco and 
Oakland and San Jose if they were to hear 
that Palo Alto was actually helping the 
poorest of the poor. The unhoused here 
are almost entirely local people who grew 
up here and ran into trouble affording a 
place to live in a city with perhaps the 
highest rents in the country. The “flood 
theory” remains a rationalization for 
doing nothing to help. 

What about the drop-in shelter? Just 
over a year ago, a heavy rain and wide- 
spread flooding closed the Urban Ministry 
drop-in shelter which had occupied a tiny 
part of the Red Cross building near the 
main train station. In the past year, the 
shelter has been reduced to trying to oper- 
ate in a small van, which city officials 
have allowed to park near the train station. 

A “blue-ribbon group” of local resi- 
dents has met over and over and patiently 
and honorably tried the path of coopera- 
tion with officials, but somehow no one 
has come up with a spot where such a 
center might be opened, much less any 
hint of financial support. 

Most of the actual homeless I talked 


with felt that the blue-ribbon group was_not 


See Problems in Palo Alto page 16 
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STREET SPIRIT 


HOMELESS NEWSPAPERS FIGHT FOR FREEDOM OF THE PRESS 
First Amendment Rights of Street Papers Are Attacked by Police in Florida 


by Terry Messman 


any forms of politically 
engaged journalism have 
arisen to fight social injus- 
tices in the course of U-S. 
history: the radical pamphlets by Thomas 
Paine that helped incite the uprising 
against the British colonialist government; 
the incendiary writing of Editor William 
Lloyd Garrison in his crusade for the abo- 
lition of slavery; the muckraking reporting 
of Upton Sinclair that exposed inhumane 
conditions in the Chicago stockyards; the 
investigation of Standard Oil Company by 
Ida Tarbell; the attacks on municipal cor- 
ruption by Lincoln Steffens; the exposé of 
the profiteering funeral industry by 
Jessica Mitford;-the no-holds-barred 
struggle with the war machine waged by 
the underground press of the 1960s; the 
hallucinatory, participatory journalism 
invented by Hunter Thompson to amplify 
his denunciations of the establishment. 
Yet today, in the pressrooms of the 
major newspapers, this long and vital his- 
tory of advocacy journalism largely has 
been silenced. The wide spectrum of jour- 
nalistic possibility has been constricted. to 
the narrow restrictions imposed by corpo- 
rate publishers. Most mainstream publica- 
tions confine their reporting to one of only 
two allowable models: a neutered, gray 
reporting called “objective journalism,” 
which sits on the sidelines and refuses to 
aggressively challenge the powers-that-be 
for fear of losing its bland neutrality; or a 
glitzed-up entertainment reporting dis- 
paragingly referred to as “infotainment.” 
But at present, a rebirth of the 
quenched spirit of muckraking journalism 
has appeared, on. street.corners.and-in 


homeless shelters across the- country... In -,- 


the same era when corporate publishers 
have censored and even fired investigative 
reporters who expose the wrongdoing of 
government and corporate officials, a 
coast-to-coast network of radical home- 
less advocates have somehow managed to 
get their hands on their own presses. 

_ This grass-roots press of the poor gives 
voice to those who have been cast out of 
mainstream society and ignored by the 
major media — the unhoused, the dis- 
abled, mothers and children subjected to 
welfare cuts, street people stigmatized as 


of the Poor Writes 
its Own Headlines 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


schizophrenic, immigrants facing deporta- 
tion, low-income tenants facing evictions. 

It is not surprising, then, that the 
authorities would try to muzzle this 
uncompromising branch of the alternative 
press, as demonstrated recently in Fort 


Lauderdale, Florida, and Cleveland, Ohio. _ 


FLORIDA MUZZLES THE FREE PRESS 


One’ of the ‘newest street papers in the © 


country, StreetSmarts, began appearing in 
December, 1998, in Miami and Fort 
Lauderdale, Florida, published by the hus- 
band-and-wife editorial team of Frank 
Kaiser and Carolyn Blair. 

This hard-hitting advocacy newspaper 
has been sabotaged by police repression 
in Broward County, Florida. Citing vague 
“safety concerns,” police in the cities of 
Fort Lauderdale, Cooper City, Miramar, 
Pembroke Pines, and Davie have ordered 
StreetSmarts’ homeless vendors to stop 


The Dissident Press 


selling the paper and get off the streets. 

A deliberate double-standard is at work 
here: The police allow mainstream news- 
papers to be sold by vendors on the very 
streets where StreetSmarts vendors have 
been driven away. Kaiser charged the 
police with “selective enforcement” of the 


. laws aimed at shutting down his paper. © 
In a recent interview, Kaiser said, 


“Police in six cities in Broward County 
have kicked our vendors out, saying 
they’re obstructing traffic, or saying we 
need a permit, or telling our vendors they 
can only sell five days a year. Yet right 


across the street, a vendor is allowed to. 


sell the Fort Lauderdale Sun-Sentinel.” 
The police harassment, coupled with the 
lack of public support in the conservative 
Florida locale, threatens to destroy the 
fledgling paper. “If we don’t get a fair 
hearing or justice in these cities, my wife 
and I will go out and challenge the law and 


be arrested for selling the paper,” Kaiser 
vowed. “The over-all hostility and selec- 
tive enforcement directly imperils us.” 


FEEDING THE HUNGRY IS ILLEGAL 


A street paper is a tough sell in Fort 
Lauderdale, a city so intolerant of street 
people that police there have threatened to 
arrest Arnold Abbott, founder of Love 
Thy Neighbor Inc., for feeding homeless 
people in the park and at the beach. In late 
March, Abbott was ordered by the Fort 
Lauderdale Police to “cease and desist” 
his free meal program or face arrest. 

Abbott reported the same pattern of 
selective enforcement as that suffered by 
StreetSmarts’ vendors. On March 25, the 
same day that Abbott was ordered by 
police to stop feeding homeless people, 
Oliver Stone was filming a new movie a 
short distance away, and “had about a 
dozen trucks, catering services, guarded by 
Fort Lauderdale police right next to us.” 

Oliver Stone was aided by the police 
while engaged in an identical activity that 
earned Abbott heavy police repression. 
That’s the way the world works; it’s legal 
for a big-time film director to run an elabo- 
rate catering operation to feed his cast, but 
it’s a crime against the state for the poor to 
be given a meal on the same beach. 

Abbott has been feeding the hungry at 
Fort Lauderdale Beach for seven years. 
Kaiser said there is “profound hostility” 


toward Abbott’s meal program not only.on 


the part of the police, but also from local 

citizens who have physically threatened 

Abbot in an attempt to chase him out. 
Kaiser said, “The hatred builds up 


_ because in a lot of minds, it’s, ‘Feed them 


and they will come.’ Letters to the editor 


_ damn Abbot for what he’s doing. The — 
cops try to get him out of the park. And — 
they burn homeless people’s stuff and ~ 


arbitrarily arrest people.” 

It all adds up to a very hostile environ- 
ment in which to distribute a homeless 
newspaper. “There isn’t a day that goes by 
that we don’t deal with official harass- 
ment one way or another,” said Kaiser. 
“People don’t want to see the homeless in 
any shape or form, even though they’re 
working by selling our paper and trying to 
get out of homelessness.” 

Kaiser has received no help from the 


See First Amendment Rights page 16 


by Robert Norse 


n what was alternately described as 

incompetence, lack of nerve, or bad 

faith, the Task Force to Examine the 
Camping Ordinance in Santa Cruz ended 
its three months of “deliberation” with a 
prearranged City Council vote. The 
March 23rd decision kept sleeping and 
covering up with blankets a $54 crime by 
a unanimous 7-0 vote. 

Before a largely angry and disappointed 
public, Mayor Katherine Beiers, the key 
vote and leading player, dumbfounded the 
audience by announcing that “there was no 
consensus or dialogue” between bigots and 
civil rights advocates and hence no man- 
date to act. Why hadn’t she revealed this 
crucial decision earlier? Since when were 
civil rights a matter of “consensus?” Beiers 
was silent on these questions. 

Critics noted that Beiers’ “process” 
involved’ no opportunity for dialogue: the 
Task Force neither encouraged nor facili- 
tated it. It had no civil rights advocacy: 
Task Force members refused to speak up 
on behalf of homeless civil rights. There 
was little internal debate: Beiers herself 
shut down any real discussion, even among 


A homeless protester seeks support for ending the Sleeping Ban. 


councilmembers themselves, by announc- 
ing there would be no restoration of the 
right to sleep. The new progressive mem- 
bers of the Santa Cruz City Council — 
Christopher Krohn, Tim Fitzmaurice, and 
Keith Sugar — failed to speak out for the 
rights of the poor, with fitful exceptions. 
Beiers scheduled the public hearings 


Alene Smith photo 


during the UCSC student break, making it 
difficult for student supporters to attend. 
Homeless people were generally denied 
participation through Beiers’ refusal to 
authorize late-night busing from the hear- 
ings to the only legal shelter space. 

Also, police and vigilantes harassed 
homeless people during the Task Force 


period, since Beiers’ City Council refused 

to suspend the Sleeping and Camping 

Bans pending council resolution. 
Disproportionate weight and concern 


were given to largely illusory concerns of 


some merchants and residents. Their wild- 
ly paranoid, frequently bigoted and habit- 
ually off-target testimony became Beiers’ 
prime concern. When members of the 
audience erupted in anger and humor at 
hateful stereotypes of homeless people as 


-child molesters and criminals, Béiers 


threatened to expel them as she proceeded 
with her pre-arranged agenda. The 
Council that silenced homeless protest 
and cut back homeless input was particu- 
larly protective of the paranoid sensibili- 
ties of conservative cranks. 

Students Against the Sleeping Ban, the 
Committee to Repeal the Sleeping Ban, 
Homeless United for Friendship & 
Freedom (HUFF), and Lawyers Against 
the Sleeping Ban announced a strategy of 
direct action protest and legal challenge 
once students return from Spring break. 

For more information call HUFF: 831/413- 
4833. or e-mail wmnofstl @cruzio.com 
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People’s Park Lives On 


Thirty Years of Struggle for a People’s Space in Berkeley 


by Cary Karacas ‘ 


Editor: This month, on April 25, 1999, 
the.Berkeley community will celebrate the 


30th anniversary of an historic parcel of - 


land called People’s Park that has 
become thoroughly intertwined with 
Berkeley’s identity. The following history 
by Cary Karacas tells the story of how the 
park came to be such an important sym- 
bold of freedom and sanctuary. 


erkeley was going through 
exceptional cultural changes in 
the late 1960s. In addition to 
the usual large student popula- 
tion, there were over 20,000 non-students 
in their 20s living in the city. According 
to: Robert Scheer, who was a young jour- 
nalist living in Berkeley at the time, a sub- 
stantial percentage of these youths consid- 
ered themselves to be cultural and politi- 
cal dropouts who had decided to develop 
an alternative. culture, thus making 
Berkeley “‘a laboratory for radical tactics.” 
This laboratory, centered around 
Telegraph Avenue in the Southside area, 
alarmed university administrators, who 
believed that these non-student youths 
represented, according to Scheer, “a dan- 
gerous alternative to which the students 
gravitate.” One university official 
described the population of the area as. 
such: “There is a tremendous mix of 
groups in the. South Campus area: flower 
children, hippies, bohemians, drug push- 
ers, anarchists, radical Marxists, 
Fidelistas, hedonists, and existentialists. 
And the one common thread between 
them is.a total disregard for law.” 
In 1967, the university administration 
. exercised its power of eminent domain to 


_acquire 2,8 acres of residentially. zoned _ 


_ land in South Campus. While theofficial 
_ reason was-to meet the “desperate need” 
for a soccer field, it was in reality, in the 
words of University of California Regent 
Fred Dutton, who: opposed the decision, 
“an act against hippie culture.” 

The university was in effect attempting 
a “strategy of eliminating the culture of 
protest by denying it its turf,” according 
to Scheer. The homes standing on the land 
were demolished in June of 1968 and 
were replaced with... nothing. Explaining 
that the funds could not be found to build 
the soccer field, the university left the 
land vacant. With the passing months, the 
area became a dirt parking lot and a recep- 
tacle for refuse, filled with abandoned 
cars, trash, and broken glass. 

Seeing that the land was not being used, 
some people living in the South Campus 
area — which was and still is one of the 
most densely populated areas in the United 
States — requested permission on four sep- 
arate occasions to build a community park 
on the site. There were many incentives for 
wanting to build a park: a desire for more 
open space, a longing for community-spon- 
sored social change, and an urge to chal- 
lenge both the nature of private property 
rights and the university’s power. The uni- 
versity. did not respond to the requests. In 
the absence of a response, the applicants 


decided to take their desire directly to the 


citizens of Berkeley. 


FREAK OUT CENTER OF THE WORLD 


In the April 18, 1969, issue of the 
Berkeley Barb, an underground magazine 
with a circulation of 90,000, an announce- 
ment was posted: “A park will be built this 
Sunday between Dwight and Haste. The 
land is owned by the university which tore 
down a lot of beautiful houses in order to 
build a swamp. The land is now used as a 
free parking space.... On Sunday, we will 
stop this shit. Bring shovels, hoses, chains, 
grass, paints, flowers, trees, bulldozers, top 


People’s Park is home to an amazing diversity of community life. It is a sanctuary for homeless 
people, a center for cultural celebrations, a place to find free clothes in the Free Box or free meals from Food Not 
Bombs, a haven for native plants and urban gardeners, and a worldwide symbol of political resistance. 


soil, colorful smiles, laughter, and lots of 
sweat.... We want the park to be a cultural, 


political, freak out and rap center for the - 


Western World.” 

-Many heard the call. Over the next few 
weeks as many as 3,000 people gathered 
to build a park. They met together at the 


“site; worked long-hours and converted the - 


dirt. parking.lot.into 
with vegetable and flower gardens, flora* 
native to the aréa, swings and slides’ for 


children, and a free speech stage. 


~ One of the reasons that the creation of 
the park proved to be such a success was 


ing birdshot and then buckshot into the 
crowds, injuring over 100 people and 
killing one young man, James Rector. 
Then, Governor Ronald Reagan, stat- 
ing that “what is going on in Berkeley is 
not only a threat to our youth, but a men- 
ace to our whole land,” declared a state of 
emergency and ordered 2,000 National 


en. space, replete, ‘| Guardsmen.te occupy the, city..Skirmishes ‘ 


“and protests occurred over the next few. 
“weeks, culminating in over 30,000 people — 


participating in a peaceful march in sup- 
port of returning People’s Park to those 
who built it. 


“The one place all over the country that you know you 
can be safe if you’ve fallen through the cracks is 
People’s Park. What comes out of the Park? Free food, 
free clothing, free medical care. The park is an obvious 


logical sanctuary.” 


that it was done by a wide array of people. 
According to Scheer, “the park managed 
to involve a tremendous diversity of 
straight, hippie and political elements, 
many of whom had previously lived 
together in the neighborhood on indiffer- 
ent or even wary and hostile terms.” 

The university became quite alarmed at 
this communal effort to build a park, and 
did not want the land to be user-developed 
and user-controlled. Steps were taken to 
reclaim the land, “lest others be encour- 
aged to repeat the resistance,” He eee 
to Scheer. 


On May 13, 1969, UC. Berkeley 


Chancellor Roger Heyns announced that 
the area would be fenced off, in order, he 
said, “to reestablish the conveniently for- 
gotten fact that the field is indeed the uni- 
versity’s, and to exclude unauthorized 
persons from the site.” 

On May 15, police entered People’ S 
Park early in the morning and forced the 
50-plus people who had been sleeping 
there off of the land. The park was then 
fenced off. That same day, thousands of 
people protested Chancellor Heyns’ deci- 
sion. During a march from the university 
to People’s Park, some people in the 
crowd threw rocks and bottles at city 
police and Alameda County sheriff’s 
deputies. The deputies responded by fir- 


AN AMAZING BASE OF SUPPORT 
This support for the park had an amaz- 


_ ingly broad base within the city, including 


many students and faculty. A group of 84 
student leaders signed a letter to the stu- 
dent newspaper, calling for “the sponta- 
neous and continued development of that 
park area.... Control of the park should 
lie... primarily with those students and 
members of the community by whom the 


park was initially developed and creative- 
- ly designed and whom the land is suppos- 


edly to benefit.” 
Also, 90% of 15,000 votes cast in a 


_ student referendum were for the fences 
coming down, and 85% of faculty - 


believed likewise. That June, the Regents 
of the University of California, heeding 
the will of Governor Reagan instead of 
the voice of the Berkeley community, 
voted to build student housing on the site. 
Yet. nothing was built, and the land. 
remained unused for the next few years. 
In 1972, as part of a citywide protest 
against President Richard Nixon’s illegal 
mining of Haiphong Harbor in North 
Vietnam, hundreds of people went to 
People’s Park and tore the fence down. 
This time, however, the university was 
unable to respond with force, largely due to 
a radical Berkeley City Council which was 
much more sympathetic to those who want- 


Lydia Gans photo 


ed the land to be a community-developed 
park. The City of Berkeley, and by exten- 
sion the County of Alameda, was unwilling 
to commit the police power needed to pre- 
vent the space from being taken. 

After the fence came down, People’s 
Park was once again developed by the 
community. A People’s Park Council, 


open to ‘any current park user, was 


formed. Decisions about how to develop 
~the- park ‘were made by group ‘consensus. 


. The park became a place for organizing 


and dissent, a place to build community, 
and a place of refuge for oe on the 
fringes of society. : 

The university; though, fetused to 
acknowledge that this small piece of Jand 
belonged to the people, and made repeated 
attempts to take it back, such as periodically 
announcing that it intended to build student 
housing: @# the site. But every attempt was 
met with enough resistance that the univer- 
sity was forced to withdraw its plans. 

PEOPLE’S PARK AS SANCTUARY 

From its very beginnings, People’s Park 
was considered a place where one could 
sleep for the night. Throughout the 1980s, 
when many of America’s citizens were 
forced into the streets, the park attracted so 
many unemployed, unhoused people that it 
became primarily identified as a place of 
refuge for the homeless community. 

David Nadel, a longtime Berkeley 
activist until his untimely murder in 1996, 
explained, “The one place all over the 
country that you know you can be safe if 
you’ ve fallen through the cracks is People’s 


~ Park. What comes out of the Park? Free 


food, free clothing, free medical care. The 
park is an obvious logical sanctuary.” 

The university’s view of how feapic S 
Park should be used was decidedly differ- 
ent from activists such as Nadel. It envi- 
sioned the area not as a sanctuary, but sim- 
ply as another piece of land that it owned 

vand.could do with whatever it pleased. 

Recognizing a more conservative politi- 
cal atmosphere, both locally and nationally, 
and with it the possibility of less disap- 
proval, in 1989 the university listed 
People’s Park as an intended site for a stu- 
dent dormitory. After encountering protests 
to the plan, the university came to an agree- 
ment with the City of Berkeley. It promised 


continued on page seven 
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The Free Box in 
People’s Park 


by Julia Vinograd 


The main complaint seems to be 

that the clothes are too good, 

too good for poor people, 

too good to be free 

so they probably get sold and 

poor people shouldn’t make money 
because they’re supposed to be poor. 
They might buy bad things. 

Only rich people never buy bad things 
or if they do, they can afford a lawyer. — 
Also, poor people are supposed to 
look poor and suppose a girl’s 
wearing a nice dress, 

you might smile at her. 

You’re not supposed to smile at her. 
A purple and gold iridescent dress 
with a peacock fringe, 

bare feet, bare arms and tumbled hair. 
It’s not just too good, it’s too pretty, 
it’s making her smile back. 

Poor people can’t afford to smile, 

it’s dangerous, 

suppose you ask her name? 

Free clothes in the free box, 

free smiles, free names. 

Has to be stopped. 


not to build the dormitory and instead keep 
People’s Park as an open space in return for 
the city’s acknowledgement that the park 
should be “developed for use by more than 
just the migrant homeless.” 

The university’s goal then became to 
decide who should be allowed to use the 
park. This was attempted by the university 
working with the city government to 
develop the “People’s Park Improvement 
Plan.” The “improvements” meant no 
less than changing the very nature of the 
park. In a telling memo, the Berkeley City 
Manager wrote: “One of the specific goals 
of the joint City/university planning effort. 


- has. been. to reclaim the park for recre- 


ational use and away from homeless use.” 

The proposed methods to “reclaim the 
park” included strict enforcement of a 
10:00 p.m. curfew, preventing anyone 
from sleeping there overnight; restricting 
use of the park to university-affiliated per- 


sons five nights a week; a prohibition. 


against taking a “four-wheeled cart’ into 
the park; removal of the Free Speech 
stage, (to be replaced by bathroom facili- 
ties!); and elimination of almest,all of the 
open space in the park through the instal- 
lation of two basketball courts and four 
Olympic-sized volleyball courts. 


‘IT’S NOT THE CITY’S PARK’ 


For People’s Park users and supporters, 
this was tantamount to kicking them out 
and once again fencing off the area. David 
Nadel, believing that the university was 
attempting to erase its 1969 defeat, sug- 
gested that People’s Park should be defined 
not through sports facilities, but through 
recognizing its historical place within 
Berkeley: “It’s an insult to students to draw 
them to the park for sports. Let them be 
drawn to the park over intellectual matters. 
It should be Homeless Services 1A, 
Community Services 1B, existential phi- 
losophy in that the park has an existential 


landlord. It’s not the university’s park, it’s’ 


not the city’s park — it’s People’s Park!” 
Due to the vocal outcry against the 
intended development of the park, the uni- 
versity changed its plans, but only to a 
very minor extent. It reduced the number 


of volleyball courts to.he built from four. 


to two, and relocated the intended site for 
a bathroom in order to spare the Free 


Calling All Park Activists 


If you participated in the creation of 
People’s Park or worked on it over the 
years, Nancy Delaney is arranging an 
anniversary gathering of Park activists. 
Please call her at (925) 944-7747. 
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Police guarded the bulldozers putting in the volleyball courts, an act which provoked strong 
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rebellion. Time and time again over the past 30 years, university and city officials have sent in the 
police to take back People’s Park. Each time, the community has resisted and protected the Park. 


Speech stage. This in no way assuaged the 
fears of the People’s Park users. 

Despite repeated calls from the com- 
munity for the university to refrain from 
building the courts until some kind of 
agreement that was more acceptable to the 
current park users be worked out, in July 
~of 1991 the university chancellor made 
the decision to send bulldozers into the 

park. With police power once again 
being committed to the university, pro- 


guards to protect the courts, the nets were 
lit on fire, and the supporting posts were 
sawed in half on numerous occasions. 
Also, signs such a “A monument to 
hatred” and “Memorial to civil liberties’ 
death by volleyball” were put up near the 
courts. Just one year after the volleyball 
courts were installed, they were almost 
always empty. 

The attempt by the university to take 
over People’s Park through the installa- 


Many believe that ownership of the park should be trans- 
ferred out of the university’s hands. As Maudelle Shirek 
said, ‘““We need to keep our eyes on the prize — acquisition 


of the park, so it can actually be run by the community.” 


testers were not able to prevent construc- 
tion from taking place. However, they 
were able to slow it down considerably 
through various acts of resistance such as 
civil disobedience, protests and riots. 

The volleyball courts were eventually 
installed, but at a very high price. Taking 
into account the costs of construction, var- 
ious legal fees (including a lawsuit against 
four park activists which attempted to 
squash their organizing against the univer- 
sity), outside police agencies called in as 
backup, and damages to local merchants’ 
stores from People’s Park protests, the 
university and the city paid almost $2.5 
million to put in the courts! 

The volleyball courts required constant 
police protection. The atmosphere was 
such that the university actually had to 
pay students $9.25 an hour to go play vol- 
leyball. After the university could no 
longer afford to pay 24-hour security 


Sunday, April 25, Noon to 6 p.m. 
People’s Park, Berkeley 


Come to the main stage in People’s Park and also a small stage at the corner of 
Telegraph and Haste (parts of these streets will be closed for the event). 


MCs: WAVY GRAVY and STONEY BURKE 
Music by: FUNKY NIXONS, CARIBBEAN ALLSTARS, 
WARSAW, JALOPY 
ee a _ Poetry by: ALEISHA LITTLETREE 
Political and craft booths, puppet show, pie throwing, petting zoo, free food 
(by Food Not Bombs), health van, skateboard area and historical exhibit. 
For more information and to get involved, call (510) 658-9178 


Commemorate the People’s Park Mural 
Sunday, April 25, 11:30 a.m., Haste St. near Telegraph 


Film Screening: “Berkeley in the ‘60s” 


- Monday, April 26, 7:15 p.m. 
Fine Arts Cinema, Haste & Shattuck, Berkeley 


tion of the volleyball courts was a failure; 
in January of 1997, the courts were 
removed and replaced with what had been 
there before: grass. The university, 
though, still seeks to permanently change 
how the park is used, to decide who is 
allowed in and who isn’t. 

In 1996, the chancellor, together with 
the mayor of Berkeley, put forth a plan to 
turn much of the park into a sports field. 
They also agreed to do away with Food 
Not Bombs’ weekday community meal 
offered at the park, in addition to getting 
rid of the Free Box, the clothing donation 
site. Widespread opposition caused the 
city to back down from the plan. 


WuHo OWNS THE PARK? 


After almost 30 years of conflict over 
People’s Park, there remains one unan- 
swered question: who will control these 
2.8 acres of land? The university contin- 


| with no place to go, for all.” 


ues to claim legal ownership to the park. 
In effect, this gives one individual, the 
chancellor, complete control over the 
area. A visit to People’s Park tells a dif- 
ferent, truer story, though. 

One will see what local activist Steve 
Brady has called “one of the more suc- 
cessful attempts at a permanent 
autonomous zone in the U.S.” As long as 
people continue to come together and 
insist that the park belongs to everyone, 
including those who are at the economic 
and/or cultural margins of society, and as 
long as they are willing to struggle to pre- 
serve the anti-authoritarian nature of this 
space, People’s Park will remain an 
“island of freedom.” 

‘The struggle for People’s Park will 


~ continue. In addition to the important task 


of remaining vigilant and ensuring that 
the park is not turned into a place of 
exclusion, many believe that ownership of 
the park should be transferred out of the 
university’s hands. As Berkeley City 
Councilperson Maudelle Shirek stated in 
1996, “We need to keep our eyes on the 
prize — acquisition of the park, so it can 
actually be run by the community.” 

Until that day arrives, we can all claim 
communal ownership to People’s Park 
simply by going to it and participating in 
its continuing evolution. We can eat, we 
can clothe ourselves, we can lend a hand 
in the development of the park. We can 
rest, exercise, relax and take in the scene. 
We can form community. And remember 
to come celebrate People’s Park 30th 
Anniversary on April 25! 


Telegraph Avenue 


by Claire Burch 
Telegraph Avenue getting tougher 
doughnut sure issweet _ 
Anarchist Cookbook recipes 

only stand and wait 


we also serve who Shakespeare 
and Company too late. 


Berkeley activists blow bubbles 
near Free Clothing box 

Bob Sparks protests in 

a volleyball court 

Freedom of Speech, clean socks. 


the homeless, the homeless, 
not one clean place to pee 
People’s Park issues 

and baby makes three. 


Meantime they “Pledge allegiance 

to the gag of the United States 

of America and to the dissension 

for which it stands 

one devastation, under sod, incorrigible, 
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Sleepless in San ee 


Activists protest the closure of 
the winter shelter and discover 
the habitual hardships of being 
homeless: a long, cold night of 
street noise, harassment and 
surveillance. 


by Forrest Curo 


arch 15, when San Diego’s 
Winter Shelters were sched- 
uled to close, was the begin- 
ning of a new series of 
demonstrations and advocacy for year- 
round shelter in San Diego. The increas- 
ing hostility of city government towards 
pro-homeless demonstrations makes this 
effort more difficult to maintain, but ener- 
getic young activists from the 
International Socialists and the Peace and 
Freedom Party are bringing new skills and 
coordination to the campaign. 

This year’s Shelter Closing demonstra- 
tions met with a significantly harsher ini- 
tial police response than last year’s. 
Frightened by last year’s developments, 
San Diego officials had already changed 
the City Hall breezeway to make it a less 
pleasant place to linger. Intensely bright 
lights were installed throughout the 
breezeway, and music from a local rock 
station comes out of newly installed 
speakers day and night. 

This demonstration’s daytime program 
was planned in advance; the organizers 
considered the possibility of rain, as well 
as the audience of trolley patrons available 
at the City Hall portion of the Concourse, 
and chose the sidewalk in front of the 
breezeway stairs as the best site for it. No 
one knew who would want to do an 
overnight protest, an individual decision 
involving more potential trouble, so this 
part of the program was left undecided. 

Police Lieutenant Edwards and 
Sergeant Sleeper attended the first plan- 
ning meeting, in uniform, to assure every- 
one that San Diego police stood deter- 
mined to protect our First Amendment 
right to demonstrate. Edwards called the 
office of Street Light, our San Diego 
street newspaper, a week or so before the 
protest to ask if there was anything 
planned that he “should be concerned 
about.” I told him that if there were any- 
thing he should be concerned about, we’d 


be concerned about it too. I didn’t ask if. 


there was anything. we needed to know 
about police plans. 

Then there was the call from longtime, 
pro-homeless activist and service- 
provider Norma Rossi. She wanted to 
bring a contingent of forlorn mothers with 
cute kids to the demonstration, but she 
wouldn’t do it if that Roger Scott was 
going to attend. Her friend Ed on the 
police force had, she said, told her there 
would be no trouble if Roger weren’t 
there, but (maybe) some trouble if he 
were. She wanted me to order him to do 
something else that day, answer the phone 
perhaps. 

Roger went to Rossi’s Coalition for the 
Homeless office to reassure her of his 
intent to remain peaceful and sober; she 
spoke sentimentally to him about their 
previous experience with each other, 
which Roger does not recall. Later she 
called our office to say that she had tried 
to get a permit for the demonstration, but 
had been refused due to other events 
allegedly planned for that day. 


A VISIT TO NEWTON ST. SHELTER 


Roger himself planned to go to the 
Newton Street shelter carly Monday morn- 
ing to invite departing guests to the demon- 
strations. | wanted to follow with my cam- 
era, in case some unexpected misfortune 
happened to Roger and needed to be 
Caught in traffic, we arrived near 


recorded, ¢ 


Anne says: ‘‘No one appreciates why 
homeless people seem crazy and listless 
until they themselves have to spend a 
night in the cold without sleep.” 


It’s true. We’d done similar vigils last 
year, and gone home devastated. Even 
nights when we’d slept briefly and gone 
home before dawn, we were flaky, unco- 


ordinated, without energy for days. 


the exit about 7:30 a.m., when many resi- 
dents had already eaten breakfast and left. 
They’d been assured that the shelter-would 
reopen that evening due to expected rain, 
but would close when the weather cleared. 
Roger knew many of those we met from 
last year’s protest. Some residents were 
friendly; some seemed angrily fearful of 
involvement; most said they’d already seen 
flyers or heard of the demonstration. 

Soon after the rain started, a police car 
pulled up and Sergeant Graham looked 
out the window at us. He asked when the 
shelter was closing. Not tonight, we said. 
Didn’t they tell him anything? No, he 
said. Were we still going to demonstrate? 
Of course we were; the flyers were out 
already. We could hardly call off a home- 
less demonstration on account of rain, 
could we? 

Roger had an appointment at the wel- 
fare office, and by the time they were 
done with him it was late morning. 

The afternoon’s schedule called for a 
memorial service for Theresa Estrella, 
who died on the streets of exposure last 
December, shortly before the City opened 
its winter shelter. Jacob Kalua and Lance 
Holgate, particularly incensed at the 
City’s irresponsibility, were working on a 
cardboard coffin and tombstone to lay 
symbolically at the door of City Hall. 


FLYING TOGETHER 
by Claire J. Baker 


In the changing skies 
of circumstance 


in misfortune-storms 


let us be as flocks of birds 
guiding each other 
by touching wings 


DREAMERS IN AN 


ABANDONED SHACK 
by Claire J. Baker 


Tonight 
under the full moon, they kneel 
on their burlap prayer rugs. 
before 

an imaginary pooled lotus 
which absorbs the moon’s 
Shangri La light. ~ 

Their promise-plan remains: 

if the lotus floats toward them 
they will move on, saved 
by being blessed. 


I arrived at the office to find everyone 
still working on the coffin, which they 
were making sturdy enough for actual use. 
Cussing quietly, I finally found a place 
where | could join in the construction; 
there is something consoling about craft 
work. “Get me to the church on time,” I 
sang. This was a day when nothing was 
going according to plan, and I needed to 


remind myself that the way things actually 


happen surpasses anyone’s plans. We 
made it, on surface streets, just in time. - 


_ PROTESTERS MARCH AND RALLY 


While the rest.of the Street Light staff . 


were working on the coffin and tomb- 


Art by Christa Occhiogrosso 


stone, Anne-and Roger participated in the’ 


demonstration. They reported that, at 
about noon, around 50 demonstrators had 
arrived and taken up signs. Besides mem- 
bers of the International Socialist 
Organization and the Peace and Freedom 
Party, many students and retired people, 
and people from the San Diego Religious 
Society of Friends (Quakers) carried signs 
showing the support of their meeting. 
These concerned members of the public 
outnumbered the homeless contingent, 
many of whom had been frightened off by 
the presence of 10-15 police officers. -. 


~ See Sleepless in San Diego page 1 7 


Poor Leonard's Almanack 


Quotations and Original Thoughts 


by Leonard Roy Frank 
Street Spirit 


April 1999 


1. That was God disguised as Michael Jordan. 
LARRY BIRD (American basketball player and coach), on the Chicago Bulls’ star, right after he scored 63 
points in a double-overtime playoff loss to the Boston Celtics (Bird’s own team), April 1986 


2. The greatest obstacle to discovery is not ignorance—it is the illusion of knowledge. 
DANIEL J. BOORSTIN (American historian), quoted in Carol Krucoff, “The 6 O’clock Scholar,” 


Washington Post, 29 January 1984 


3. Give as you would receive. 


THOMAS FULLER (English proverb collector), Introductio ad Prudentiam, 1731 


4. The time is always right to do right. 


MARTIN LUTHER KING, JR. (American human rights leader), “Letter from Birmingham City Jail,” 16 


April 1963 


5. Imagine no possessions/ I wonder if you can 

No need for greed and hunger/ A brotherhood of man 
Imagine all the people/ Sharing all the world. 

JOHN LENNON (English songwriter and musician), “Imagine,” 1971 


6. Throughout the world, there is a faint glow of color on the topmost twigs, the glow 
of the swelling buds that announce, despite the frosts and storms to come, the 
approach of spring: signs of life, signs of integration, signs of a deeper faith for living 
and of an approaching general renewal of humanity. 

LEWIS MUMFORD (American philosopher), The Conduct of Life, 1951 ~ 


7. Whatever women do, they must do twice as well as men to be thought of half as 


good. Luckily, this is not difficult. 


CHARLOTTE WHITTON (Canadian political leader), after being elected mayor of Ottawa, quoted in 


Canada Month, June 1963 


8. To recommend thrift to the poor is both grotesque and insulting. It is like advising a 


man who is starving to eat less. 


OSCAR WILDE (Irish writer), “The Soul of Man Under Socialism,” 1891 °'”’ 


9. To go back to tradition is the first step forward. 


SAYING (AFRICAN) 


10. Being hungry and free is.no more possible than being ignorant and free. 


11. If you think you’ve arrived, you haven’t. 


12. Is God a figment of our Eee Or are we a figment of God's? 


The title of this column sees fr om Beniamin Franklin's Poor Richard's Almanack. Leonard 
Roy Frank has just published Random House Webster's Quotationary, a collection of more 
than 20,000 quotations. It is now available at bookstores in the Bay Area. 
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Reforming the Status Quo While Living on the Streets 


Homeless member of Berkeley Task Force wants service 


“You can get in the homeless 
community but there’s no exit. 
Once you get in, you get trapped. 
You can’t get out — not with : 
these policies that they have.” 


by Julia Roller 


he members of Berkeley’s 
Independent Task Force on 
Homelessness were tired. They 


had just spent over two hours 


discussing budget shortages, implementa- 
tion priorities and contract awards. They 
wanted to go home. So when someone 
asked what services were available for a 
homeless man in Berkeley, they just 
looked at each other. Actual services? Not 
budgets or plans or procedures? They had 
no idea. Finally task force member Casey 
Hall broke the silence. 

“He can get free mail at Berkeley Food 
and Housing; that’s at Trinity Church,” he 
said, sounding like the counselor for the 
homeless that he wants to be. “Then go to 
MASC (MultiAgency Service Center) in 
the bottom of the Veteran’s Center. They 
can help him get an ID. Tell him to try at 
the first of the month when they get their 
funding. And the Social Security depart- 
ment near the YMCA can get you a Social 
Security card.” 

Relieved, the rest of the members of 
the task force nodded in agreement. 

Of his colleagues, Hall was blunt: 
“They’re lost.” But the condition, he said, 
was understandable. “They don’t know 
anything about homelessness. They’re just 
some people picked to sit on a council.” 

Unlike Hall, who lives on the Streets, 
the others fail to understand what it’s like 


to sleep outside in a.rainstorm, to. have-to-. 
relieve yourself when no merchants-are~ 


willing to let you use their restroom, and 
to be told two hours before a Tuesday job 
interview that you can’t iron your clothes 
until 2:00 on Thursday. 

“He’s certainly an asset to the commis- 


sion because he’s had experience with the 


issues we are dealing with and the agen- 
cies in the area,” said Robin Miller, chair 
of the Berkeley task force. “It’s really 
good for us — it’s useful to have someone 
who knows the system from’ thé“inside. It 
kind of keeps us bound in reality.” 

Reality for the 47-year-old Hall begins 
at 5:30 a.m. in the abandoned apartment 
building garage where he sleeps. He puts 
away his blankets and heads to work at 
Goodyear Tires at the corner of Addison 
and Martin Luther King. 

That’s where he met manager Shawn 
Shapley a few months ago. “He was walk- 
ing by one day and he asked if he could 
use the microwave to heat up his food,” 
said Shapley. “He saw me cleaning my 
car and he said, ‘I could do that.’ “ 

Ever since then Hall has worked every 
day at Goodyear doing odd jobs. 
Although he doesn’t have the mechanical 
expertise to get a full-time job, he details 
cars, Cleans up around the shop and does 
inventory when needed. Every morning 
Hall is there before Shapley arrives at 
quarter to seven. 

“Half my employees aren’t on time but 
he’s always here,” said Shapley. 

Alen Santos, a fellow worker, nicknamed 
Hall “OJ” because he couldn’t remember: 
his name, and now everybody calls him OJ. 

“He likes to mess with me every morn- 
_ ing so I call him OJ,” said Santos, who is 
Filipino. “He calls me Jackie Chan.” 

Hall’s battle with homelessness began 
last year when he left his wife and four 
children in Monroe, Louisiana, and 
moved in with his brother in Richmond, 
California. It took only two weeks before 
it became clear they were “too incompati- 


Casey 


ble to live together,” Hall said. 

“I was so upset with my brother that I 
walked in the rain — pouring down rain 
— all the way from Richmond to 
Berkeley,” said Hall. “It just rained on me 
all the way. I kept stopping in different 
places and getting under the shelter and 
then the next morning I made it in early.” 

Hall asked the first person he saw if 
there were any shelters, and the man 
directed him to the Multi-Agency Service 
Center at 1931 Center Street. 

“I went in and took a shower and 
talked to one of the people that was work- 
ing there that day,” said Hall. That night 
he won a bed in a lottery and stayed in the 
shelter for the 30-day limit. ; 

_ “Thirty days and then I had to go back 
out,” he said. “To me that was one of the 
most insane things inthe world; but: that’s 
the way they doit.” £AOONE 28 

Hall failed to understand a policy that 
put him back on the streets after 30 days 
just when he was getting back on his feet, 
attending Vista Community College and 
working at Goodyear. When he met Eric 
Landes-Brenman, homeless coordinator 
for the City of Berkeley, at a meeting at 
the veteran’s center, he told him just that. 

“I was very struck by the articulate 
way he deseribed: his. experiences in the 
street and the shortcomings of the sys- 
tem,” said Landes-Brenman, who asked 
Casey to put his thoughts in writing. 

When Hall produced a thoughtful five- 
page report, Landes-Brenman was so 
impressed that he asked Hall to sit on the 
city’s task force on homelessness. Hall’s 
work on the task force was enough to get 
him appointed to the Alameda County 
Continuum of Care board and to be cho- 
sen co-chair of the grievances committee. 

Hall believes the homeless services. 
available in Berkeley are set up not to get 
people out of the state of homelessness, 
but to make them comfortable within it, 

“They need to develop a way so that they 
can help people overcome the issues that led 
to their being homeless,” said Hall. “If I 
need something to eat, I can go to Berkeley 
Food and Housing and eat for a quarter. If I 
want a towel I can go to MASC. But how’s 


by. Sally Sanger 
Laté and in a hurry one day, I 
searched ‘frantically through my purse 
for a quarter to put in my parking meter, 
when I heard a voice at my car window 
asking if I had any spare change. 
Looking up to see a scruffy street 
person, I replied, disgruntled: “I’m 
sorry. I can’t even find any money for 
my meter!” At that, the poor man went 
to the meter, dropped in a quarter and 


Hall, a member of Berkeley’s Task Force on Homelessness. 


Spare Change 


providers to overcome homelessness, not accommodate it 


that going to help me overcome the issue 
that led to me being homeless?” 

Hall’s homelessness, he said, is caused 
by the lack of meaningful employment 
available that would allow him to afford 
housing. His work at Goodyear does not 


pay a steady wage. If there are no cars for 


him: to clean, he makes no money. Hall 
believes one solution is for the city to adjust 
municipal wages so that he and others 
would have incentive to take City jobs. 

“The city of Oakland has to hire a cer- 
tain percentage of people who live there 
and must pay $8.75 an hour,” said Hall. 
“But Berkeley, whose cost of living is 
higher, has no such regulation.” 

Many of the simple kinks in the system 
could be fixed, he said, if providers sim- 


ply listened to their clients. “My youngest. 
kid is 8 years old,” said Hall. “In order for” 


me to know how to better get things done 
with my kid, I have to listen to my kid. 
The homeless people may not know how 
to articulate a lot of things that they need, 
but they do know what’s best for them- 
selves because they’ ve experienced things 
that the people who build up the policies 
that guide their lives haven’t.” ¢ 
Within the homeless community, 
Hall has a reputation for being knowl- 
edgeable and helpful. Marci Jordan, 
staff of the Berkeley Emergency Food 
and Housing Project, worked with Hall 
at the Multi-Action Service Center. 
“We used him at MASC to take [vol- 
unteers] around and show them the 
homeless haunts because he’s knowledge- 
able and personable,” said Jordan. “He’s 
actually said things tome before that have 
given me clarity. He told me once that - 
people weren’t aware of all the services 
available. So now every Wednesday at 10 
we have an orientation’ because of his sug- 
gestion. He’s very insightful.” - 
But sometimes Hall:spends so much © 
time worrying about the needs of the 
homeless community that he neglects 
his own needs. Landes-Brenman, who 
_remembers the night Hall got no rest 
‘ because he was chased from his bed in 
an abandoned building by guard dogs, 
said Hall-needs to find housing soon.” 


turned the crank. He smiled as he turned 
to cross the street. 

Surprised, I called out, “Thank you!” 
to him. He yelled back over his shoul- 
der, cheerily, with a wave of his hand, 
“That’s okay. I’m sure you’d do the 
same for me.” . 

Relief, gratitude, and wonder washed 
over me at the whole transaction. The 
person asking me for help had helped 
me, and we both felt the better for it. 
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| Watches quietly in her own swarm 


} Jeannie thinks Pennie must be’ 


_A whirl of the essence of Pennie. 


Has never seen her curled in “ 
TA ball of horror behind bushes 
| In parks for days and weeks on end 


*| And she would like to make a change. 


| Keep applying. Jeannie is homeless. 


“My concern is you can get stuck on the 
streets even if you’re working and going to 
school,” said Landes-Brenman. “It’s really 
hard to keep that together without the sta- 
bility of a home. His health will start to 
break down and he’Il start to miss class. 
Once you’ve been on the street, it can be 
really hard to get out of that mindset.” 

Last month, Hall was going to go to an 
open. interview for a manager job but he 
was needed at. Goodyear. “We worked 
late,” he said regretfully, fingering his care- 

fully shaved goatee that’s Starting to show 
threads of silver. “I couldn’t make it.” 

To get himself off the streets, Hall is 
pursuing a degree in Computer 
Information Systems at Vista Community 
College. On the days he has classes he 
leaves Goodyear at 9 a.m. and walks 

down Martin Luther King Way to Vista. 

His son is taking the same courses back 
in his home state of Louisiana. “He is real- 
ly good at computers,” said Hall. “I’m not. 
That’s why I’m taking the classes.” 

His wife, who he talks to on the phone 
every day, wants him to come back to 
Louisiana. His eight-year-old son, to 
whom Hall sends his savings, misses him. 
But Hall’s unsure about leaving Berkeley. 

“Ta some cases, at least, I don’t feel like 
I’ve made any progress,” said Hall. “I’m 
not content. You can get in the homeless 
community but there’s no exit. Once you 
get in, you get trapped. You can’t get out, 
not with these policies that they have.” 

Hall wants to make the agencies more 
accountable and outcome-oriented by 
monitoring and evaluating them. Hall also 
wants to implement minimum require- 
ments for workers and on-site training to 
improve professionalism within the agen- 
cies. He hopes to get a job as a counselor 
for the homeless at the Jobs.Consortium. 

Back in Louisiana, Casey’s family 
understands. “I would love for him. to 
come back,” said his sister Emma 
Williams. “But if he’s doing a lot of good 
out there, that’s where he should be.” 


Pennie Is 
by Michael Creedon 


Jeannie sees Pennie riding on the bus in 
Her long red stockings, layer after layer 
Of old but colorful clothes, always in a 
Bundle of splendor is Pennie as 

Jeannie sees her, and Jeannie 


Of St. Vincent de Paul clothes. 
Jeannie thinks Pennie has a home 
And watches her nonstop talk 

At bus stops and park benches. 


Happy, always cheerful and talking, 


Jeannie has never heard of 
Bipolar disorder and assumes. 
Pennie has a place to live, and’ 


Until they lock her up again. _ 


Jeannie has been thinking about her life 


She applied for SSI but they turned her 
Down and she doesn’t know you have to 


Jeannie needs a lawyer. This. 

Is very scary. She is getting more 
Resourceful at finding places to wash 
But it is hard to get an appointment 
For a job interview, and hard to get 
Cleaned up for it. Jeannie envies Pennie 
Who always seems so cheerful. She 
Must be a very spiritual person, 

Thinks Jeannie. And Pennie is. Pennie 
Is. 
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Thoughts on Reclaiming 
a City on May Day 


by James Tracy 


ay Day 1999 will be a day . 


of remembrance for The 

City that once was, and a 

_day of commitment to creat- 

ing the city we want to live in. With a few 

notable and many token exceptions, local 

activists have ignored the exodus of work- 

ing and poor people from San Francisco. 

The underlying assumption is, of course, 

that it is possible to organize a working- 

class movement without any working- 
class people left in town. 

This is simply crazy. Has the City that 


organized the International Hotel protests. - 


of the eviction of 200 elderly Filipinos, 
and the White Night Uprisings against 
state-sanctioned murder of queers, surren- 
dered the neighborhoods to yuppies, 
police abuse, and an ever-growing sense 
of desperation? In a city which hosted one 
of the last general strikes in North 
America, has the left become so gentrified 
that preserving a working-class presence 
in the city becomes so unimportant? 

As May Day approaches, it’s time to 
think about the future. It’s going to take a 
lot more than single-day marches down 
the street and progressive slate candidates 
to reclaim San Francisco. That’s some- 
thing that can only be done door by door, 
neighborhood by neighborhood. It means 
building up the kind of power in working 
communities that scares the hell out of 
real-estate interests, the goverriment, and 
those who would rather “manage” a 
movement than truly build an indepen- 
dent, participatory, democratic, and con- 
frontational one. Are we to help build an 
independent base of power in the commu- 
nities or are we simply taking old orders 
from aspiring new masters? 

San Francisco has been a corporate 
testing ground for removal. In the 1970s, 
blocks of apartments belonging to retired 
longshoremen were bulldozed. Today, 
under HOPE VI, three public housing pro- 
jects have been demolished and hundreds 
of housing units for extremely low- 
income residents have been lost. Many 
residents whose homes have been demol- 
ished have had to relocate out of their old 
neighborhoods and even out of San 
Francisco, because the city vacancy rate is 


less than one percent and rents are some 
of the highest in the nation. The former 
housing site of Bernal Dwellings tenants 
is now an empty lot, and many Hayes 
Valley tenants were screened out of the 
units that were rebuilt there. 

Jerry Brown’s Oakland has announced 
the demolition of the Acorn Housing 


? will fill the streets a 


Uf ewe 


LP 


to the current assault on th 
_and alternative communities. _ 
‘For May Day information call (415) 339-7801 

www.igc.org/justice/artandrevolution a 
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ART BY ERIC DROOKER 


Projects and plans to redevelop (i.e., 
remove) most of West Oakland, the birth- 
place of the Black Panther Party. Just as 
S.F. Mayor Willie Brown has proven his 
friendship with developers in the West Bay, 
Jerry Brown may soon make him appear to 
be a slow-growth advocate in comparison. 
Market logic provides perverse 


and cultural g 


Gentrification and Resistance 


answers to these questions. Willie 
Brown’s administration is reportedly 
“warm” to the idea of arming the home- 
less with portable ATM machines to pan- 
handle with. The plan calls for 80% of the 


- take-to go to social service bureaucracies. 


The message is: Panhandle for yourself, 
we'll kick your ass; panhandle for the 


- state and we'll make you The City’s offi- 


cial indentured servant for a space in a 
rundown shelter. 

We start locally, but transcend simple 
regionalism. We reclaim our neighbor- 
hoods, then go global. We walk on con- 
crete, which was once Indian land. (Never 
forget the first act of removal on the conti- 
nent...) We celebrate a culture and an 
identity which is full of resistance, never 
forgetting that organized, collective rebel- 
lion should never go out of style. 

During the Great Depression, commu- 
nities in Harlem, in collaboration with 
reds and radicals, un-evicted the displaced 


through mass direct action; they flooded 


Chicago eviction courts with protesters. 
After several confrontations, Chicago and 
Detroit’s unemployed councils had effec- 
tively forced their cities to suspend all 
evictions. This was achieved outside of 
the power of liberal politicians —- it was 
truly legislated from below. 

What it is going to take to put an end to 
our current epidemic of gentrification, 
urban removal, and evictions is probably a 
mixture of radical and reformist programs. 
But this is not a time for ideological puri- 
ty: It’s a time for action. Whatever works. 

As rents go up, public housing comes 
down, and Section 8 goes the way of the 
dinosaur. If the left stays inactive on this 
one, then we are no better than the young 
chic entrepreneurs building retail empires 
off the backs of the people of the Mission. 

While political principle is necessary, 


- history doesn’t remember those who spent 
hours in coffee shops searchin; for the 


“correct line;” rather, it belongs to those 
who stand steadfast alongside working peo- 
ple in a fight for a society and city really 
worth living in. It’s inconsequential to sell a 


radical newspaper mere blocks from soon- - 


to-be-demolished housing without ever set- 
ting foot in those developments to ask the 
humble question: “What is to be done?” 

Come out on May Ist and declare your 
resistance. Come out the rest of the year 
and make our dreams of a reclaimed city a 
reality. 


[> 
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From Bondage to Liberatio 


St. Mary’s Center offers a countercultural challenge to the inhumanity of the prevailing system 


by Terry Messman 


c¢ e felt how the experience 
of bondage fuels the 
hunger for freedom. We 
tasted liberation in looking inwardly and 
accepting the truth of our life experiences: 
joy, pain, fear, loss and hope.” 

This declaration by 18 elder women 
and men describes their inner journey in 
the “Growing Freedom” project, a fine 
example of art in service to human libera- 
tion that is on display through June 4 at 
St. Mary’s Center in downtown Oakland. 

The homeless and formerly homeless 


seniors gathered together to reflect and 


meditate on their journeys through life, 
with a special focus on liberation from the 
captivity of addiction, despair and home- 
lessness. Many of them had gone through 
painful trials and tragedies that would 
have extinguished hope in a lesser person 
— including imprisonment, profound 
poverty, loss of family and friends, 
imprisonment, and drug addiction. 

Their art is a testament to the resilience 
of the human spirit. The seniors jointly 
declared, “We all desired release from 
shackles of bondage, and peace and ful- 
fillment in living true to ourselves.” 

That inner peace and strength is 
revealed not only in the beauty of their art 
and writing on the theme of liberation; it 
is reflected in their very survival. 


‘TOUGH STREETS AND HARD PRISONS 

For this isn’t sentimentalized writing 
or art. This is art that grew out of some of 
the toughest streets and harshest prison 
cells in our land. This is writing that grew 
out of the bleak aftertaste of two decades 
of addiction and the sorrow of losing 
one’s family and everything else that 
makes life worthwhile. 

The exhibit reminds us that both art 
and spirituality can offer a. radical, coun- 
tercultural challenge to the inhumane val- 
ues of the prevailing culture. That’s why 


the project is entitled “Growing Freedom: .. 


from bondage to liberation.” It is intended 
as a healing antidote to the inhumanity of a 
society that discards senior citizens as 
though they had outlived their usefulness 
and sweeps homeless people off the streets 
as if they were yesterday’s newspapers. 
Many cultures revere their elders and 
seek wisdom from them, for it is the 
elders who have walked the longest path 
and have undergone the personal growth 
that cannot be attained save by journeying 
through all of life’s waystations. 
American culture is willfully blind to 
all that. We are captives of a system that 


92-0790 
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worships glamour, money, youth, and 
conspicuous consumption. In our dispos- 
able culture, people‘are taught to junk 
their cars for newer models and throw 
away their faddish possessions the 
moment they have outlived their allotted 
period of trendiness. - 

We throw away people too. We discard 
and isolate our elders in nursing homes 
and forced retirement rather than honoring 
their life journeys and learning from their 
hard-won wisdom. Similarly, our society 


casts. aside as worthless the poor and 
homeless, treatin them as a form: of 


tens of thousands of them to the oblivion 
of the largest prison system in the world. 

In such a society, what is the fate of an 
older person if they also are homeless or 
have had to battle some kind of an addic- 
tion? Old age, homelessness, substance 
abuse — those are three strikes in modern 
America, a society that has no sympathy 
or patience for the human condition. A 
bondage as inescapable as a jail cell. 

PRETTY DAMN UNLIKELY WORK 

But what if the very people who are 
excluded, ignored, and disowned by the 


rest of society turn out to have a priceless 
message for the rest of us? 


Well, that’s pretty damn unlikely, after 


all. That would mean our whole culture is 
dead wrong about so many things. And 
that is why I have such admiration for the 
pretty damn unlikely work that is going 
on at St. Mary’s Center. 

The workers at St. Mary’s, people like 
Susan Werner and Georgia Barnes, have 
built an unexpected sense of community 
that embraces and serves the very people 
who have been exiled from mainstream 
society. St. Mary’s helps those who have 
been neglected by the government by 
offering bread and roses, shelter and 
visionary art programs. But what really 
turns our cultural expectations upside 
down is that St. Mary’s sets out to learn 
from the very people who have been 
ignored and discarded: homeless seniors, 
€x-prisoners, recovering addicts. 

It’s a two-way street. The staff and vol- 
unteers at St. Mary’s give something by 
building a sense of community and help- 
ing out with housing and support services 
and recovery programs. They give home- 
less seniors the priceless gift of attention 
and respect and even reverence for the 
long, hard road that the elders have 
walked on their way to St. Mary’s doors. 

But, in turn, the workers of St. Mary’s 


artist Carol Carr and Sister ae Pongo: 


vate jerner d 


, Sd Sse ih ‘ 
we t ow ‘away “drug: users by sentencing * ebration: ‘of ‘the journey from bondage to 


are given in return the gift of wisdom and 
art and beauty and inspiration from the 
very people who have been. Utterly written 
off by the rest of society. 

On March 4, some of the broader com- 
munity got a chance to see some of this 
inspiration when St. Mary’s put on a pub- 
lic display of the “Growing Freedom” 
project, a labor of love nearly a year in the 
making. The project grew out of the 
vision and enthusiasm of Susan Werner, 


‘director of the Senior Homeless Program 


at St. Mary’s, in collaboration with local 


liberation and troly. finding fulfillment in 
living true to one’s self.” 

The community that has grown at St. 
Mary’s is “building an ever-widening cir- 
cle that upholds and sustains us and others 
on the road to freedom,” Werner said. 
“T’ve really seen our community flourish 
as seniors come home to themselves.” 


A HARROWING JOURNEY HOMEWARD 


One recently homeless senior, John 
House, described the “tribulation I’ve 
been through in my life” before finally 
“coming home.” House had worked a 
steady job for 33 years until he retired. _ 

“T had a home and children, and sent 
my kids to school,” House told the gather- 
ing. “I was just like you all. I never felt in 
my life that I would become homeless. It 
can happen to anybody. It happened to 
me. I lost control of myself. I lost mY 
family. I lost my kids. I lost my respect.” 

When House retired, he had big plans 


for his life; he was especially excited . 


about traveling to Africa. But his travel 


plans changed tncontrollably and took — 
~ haiku on the prison yard; they had to use 


him.to.a sadder, stranger destination. 

“Brothers and sisters, I’ll tell. you. I 
traveled,” he said. “I was in the dark for 
nine years in bondage behind crack. All 
the 33 years I worked, I tore down in nine 
years. I was sick and in denial.” 


After an especially harrowing episode 


of crack use, House called his son in des- 
peration, and his son took him to St. 
Mary’s. St. Mary’s:staff helped. House 
find an affordable apartment, and got him 
involved in Recovery 55, a substance 
abuse program geared especially for 
seniors and directed by Georgia Barnes. 

“Thank the Lord, for that,” House said. 
“My brother’s and sisters at St. Mary’s, 
they saved my life.” 

Barnes said, “Society often looks at the 
older alcoholic and leaves them alone as 
if it’s okay for them to kill themselves. 


Photos by Lydia Gans 


Left, John House movingly described his journey through homelessness. 
Above, Ron Timpson shows the art collages he created at St. Mary’s Center. 


However, the seniors show that the quali- 
ty of life can be improved. Their dignity 
has been restored through their participa- 
tion in Recovery 55 and the art project. 
Their caring for one another shows.” 

In small but vital ways, St. Mary’s has 
turned our culture’s accepted wisdom on 
its head by seeking beauty and truth from 


_the lives of people who had been derailed 


by homelessness and despair and family 
break-up and jail time and addiction. 
A LESSON FROM DEATH ROW 


But there is one more totally unexpect- 
ed twist to this story. For, in the topsy- 


turvy worldview of St. Mary’s, it makes a 


‘certain kind of paradoxical sense that the 
place they turned to find a wise teacher 
for their homeless seniors — a teacher 
who could impart the values of peace and 
freedom and the sacred nature of human 
life — would turn out to be a convict 
imprisoned on death row, Jarvis Masters. 

The homeless seniors discovered a real 
bond with Jarvis Masters, who entered 
San Quentin prison in his early 20s. They 
corresponded with Masters and read his 
recently published book, Finding 
Freedom: Writings from Death Row 
(Padma Publishing.) The book recounts 
Masters’ transformation from a tough guy 
when he entered San Quentin, to his 
embrace of Buddhism and nonviolence 
behind prison walls, where he has pre- 
vented violent fights between prisoners 
and talked people out of suicide. 

Melodie Ermachild Chavis, a friend of 
Masters:and opponent of the death penal- 


» ty, told the.gathering at.St. Mary’s that 


Masters slipped the pages of his book 
through the thin slot in the wall. when she 


visited him in prison. She said that 


Masters taught other prisoners. to write 


soap from the shower stalls to compose 


~ poems on the concrete because pens and 
pencils were not allowed. > 


-At the end of the gathering at St. 
Mary’ s, homeless seniors completed the 
circle of bondage and liberation by sign- 
ing a petition to Gov. Gray Davis, asking 
him to grant clemency to Manuel Babbit, 
a.Vietnam veteran who was. awarded the 
Purple Heart, now on death row in San 
Quentin. Will the circle be unbroken...? 


See the “Growing Freedom” exhibit now 
until June 4 at St. Mary’s Center, 635 22nd 
St., Oakland. Open Monday-Fridays, 10:00 
a.m. to 1:00 p.m.; Sundays from 11:30 a.m. 
to 1:00 p.m. Call (510) 893-4723. 
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See some of the life-stories written 


by St. Mary’s seniors on page 12. 
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The Writing 
on the Wall 


by Terry Messman 


The following reflections on life 
were written by homeless and formerly 
homeless seniors at St. Mary’s Center. 
Their stories contain a kind of hard-won 
wisdom that comes from being hope- 
lessly lost and unexpectedly. found. 

Their living words are written on the 
wall of St. Mary’s through June 4, along 
with collages made by the seniors. On 
the day I visited St. Mary’s, I was in a 
great hurry and thought I didn’t have 
time to read all the stories, so I just 
scanned the first two to get the gist of it. 
But I ran headfirst into the writing on the 


open reflections-about his own mortality: 

“I drew my. desire for a free spirit, 
the soul free of its body and going back 
to God. This is freedom. I'll never be 
able to prove it, but I believe after 65 
years in one place my soul will be 
happy.to be released.” 

I was riveted by eee worl In our 
culture, which is so afraid of death that 
it blocks it off behind a hundred walls 
of denial and evasion, I read Neal’s 
words of grace and hope on the walls of 
St. Mary’s. As Paul Simon sang, “The 
words of the prophets are written on the 
subway walls and tenement halls, and |- 
whispered in the sounds of silence.” 

The words of the prophets are indeed 
written on the walls of St. Mary’s, mov- 
ingly inscribed by poor people who 
have walked down a hard, lonely road 
and have witnessed the other side of this 
life. Their words are poems, paintings, 
parables about the meaning of life from 
travelers who have survived some per- 
ilous journeys. : 

Susan Werner, Carolyn Carr and 


less seniors to create collages and. then 
had them compose written reflections 
on their artwork. The approach is 
intriguing, for it parallels the process 
developed by Swiss psychotherapist 
Carl Jung, who had his clients use 
“active imagination” to paint their 
dreams and visions and symbols to shed 
light on the soul’s journey through life 
— what Jung called individuation, 
becoming one’s true self. -: 119 sw: 
Jung said that modern men and 
women were in search of the soul in a 
culture largely barren of spiritual mean- 
ing. In Jung’s experience, those who 
entered the second half of life as’a spiri- 
tual search became rooted in; something 
that transcended their own mortality; | 
they discovered a wholeness and a high- 
er meaning in life that gave purpose to 
growing older and even to death. Gg 


drained of higher: values, it is. somehow, 
deeply fitting to find a group, of former-, 
ly homeless seniors venturing on. such a 

quest for meaning at St. Mary’s ‘Center. | 


Adam Knight 
Life is coming and going. Happiness 
and sadness come and go. Nothing 
Stays. Things appear and disappear. 
Nothing is stationary. 
I recently had a stroke and I have lost 
significant ability to move and talk, 


only I can see and understand for 
myself. 

Inner freedom reveals itself. It is 
long lasting. I talk to my higher self and 
say: “I know you have freedom. Only 
you can see freedom. Only you can 
show it and speak it. You enjoy that 
freedom.” 

Freedom is just being me. 


wall — Neal Brotherton’s startlingly | 


Tom Familia displays his collage and writing at St. Mary’s Center. 


Sister Toni Longo worked with home- ; 


- In a materialistic:culture that seems |’ 


However, I am able to find freedom that 


Neal Brotherton 


I drew my desire for a free spirit, the soul free of its body and going back to God. This 
is freedom. I’ll never be able'to prove it, but I believe after 65 years in one place my soul 
will be happy to be released. To date, it is not God’s will and I’m not pushing it. 

A part of me is ready to die. My body’s tired. It’s time for it to be tired. I expected 
to stay active but my life is different than what I had hoped. I’m uprooted now and 
don’t like not having control of my own destiny. What gets me through is hope for a 
better tomorrow. Bad situations can get better: A promise from my higher power. I 
know I will be able to fee myself. I see the light at the end of the tunnel. 


_ The painting of a man’s head surrounded by yellow is “Peace of Mind.” A man is | 


at rest; peaceful, serene and content with himself. A sincere person. He’s so content. 
This is his karma and what he radiates. I’ve always wanted peace of mind and things 
to go right most of the time. When I open to my subconscious I find a desire for 
things to be better, more peaceful, and for a free spirit. 

The two people sitting on a couch are looking out through a window. The people 
need each other as a man needs a woman and vice versa. These people are sitting qui- 
etly and don’t have to talk. The touch, a knowing look can say more than words. Two 
people together on a gloomy day gives me peace and joy. 

The roaming wildebeests on my collage remind me of being free. The life in me is 
wild and wants free range. The animals move freely out in he OP en. I would ike to 
live 1 in the open and ride horses every day. siete 

' T’'ve enjoyed doing ‘the art. It has helped me pay more attention to te and t to 
Reeve more conscious of inner desires and emotions. Being with other people 
helped me to express myself. I want to settle down and be more my true self. 


Diana Darnell 


Bondage is not about being behind bars. Bars are limits in one’s mind of capacities : 


and abilities. My pictures show that bondage and freedom exist side by side. When I 


thought of bondage I drew Jarvis on death row with his book Finding Freedom and a 


tiny light aboye. A, person doesn’t have to be behind bars to know bondage. Bondage 
can happen to any ‘of us and all of us — freedom as well. I feel free when I know and 
accept myself as I am. Other people may not always understand me. I know myself. 
That satisfies me. 

am by nature a night person. We are called “owls” and ‘feel more free at night. 
Nitghtime can be enchanting and full of fun and laughter. The night air gives me a 
quiet, lovely feeling. By the light of the stars and moon, nighttime has a.music of its 
own — that “Ole Black Magic.” 

' My collage “God Bless Nature” shows my apiireciaaen of God and coins 
God has given me. Spirituality sustains me.I am thankful for beauty, color and the 
natural world.:I wish to give tranquility, laughter and joy to uplift us. 


.. The red and gold hearts are for love and kindness. My heart is full of my childhood 


memories. growing up in Illinois and Missouri. I remember them with ambivalence. I 


‘painted roses and thorns to show that life is not only a bed of roses. There have been 
‘| many thorns in my life. I have forgiveness for my parents and I don’t forget. Despite 
‘| all, [have.known-:happiness and I make an effort to relate to people with respect. 


When I was-nine years old my Grandpa told me that silence is golden. I find inner 
guidance in silence. Listening to myself helps me listen to others’ and grow in under- 
standing and mutual respect. 

“Grow old along with me, the best is yet to le the last of life. for which the first 
was made.” 


Iris Freeman 


This dove is sacred to me. It represents peace and love within me. I meditate on it 


4 tO give.me,more peace.  , 


The flower, i is for blooming strength. The orange is for gold and the purple is for 
the sacred, The stems and the veins in the leaves show strength that is coming out. I 
have pain in my legs so I pray for blooming strength each day. ys more I meditate 
the better I become. 

I listen to my “Heart and Soul Feelings.” I take them seriously. The leaves are 
coming out around the heart. More and more comes out each day within me to give 
me peace. I focus on the positive in my life. There is someone bigger than myself who 
holds my hand each and every day. Always. 

I wake up in the morning and say, “If I could fly like the eagle and be at rest.” It’s 
my favorite verse in the Bible. Yep, that’s me: peace, love and freedom. 


Tom Familia 

My art shows a man and a woman 
escaping barbed wire to freedom. They 
relied on each other to stay alive while 
under pressure. They are getting away 
from persecution from behind the “iron 
wall.” No one gets hurt. Afterwards they 
go on a treasure hunt to find happiness 
and wealth. 

I’ve always been afraid of dangerous 
people. Pve needed to relieve my mind 


| of worries and have something positive 


to occupy my mind. Sometimes it’s hard 
for me to do things the right way. For 
me bondage is having to keep things 
straight and come out with the right 


| answers. I’ve had to learn to quiet my 


judging mind. I’m now focusing on hon- 
esty and honor. This gives me freedom. 

I’ve been on a treasure hunt seeking to 
rebuild my happiness. I’ve grown from 
escape to escapade. I have found gold in 
discovering I’m part of the human race. 

I volunteer at the Drop-In Center at 
St. Mary’s Center. I feel good about 
being sociable. I like to help people be 
happy. I like to assist people with differ- 
ent problems and take care of their 
needs. I find freedom in working and 
getting along well with other people. 


Milas Hackett 


When I picture freedom I imagine 
being in the country. I drew a house in the 
country and a little girl with a kite, birds 
and dog. When I was young I visited my 
aunt in the country. Most people go to the 
country when they want to get away from 
people and have their own thoughts. 

When I think about bondage I think of 
the way we treat animals. The little fish in 
a bowl wishes he were in the ocean. He 
wants to get away. We use animals to 
amuse ourselves while they have the right 
‘to be where they naturally belong: ~~ 

When I imagined loving myself I 
visualized blue energy. I felt negative 
energies pushing against blue energy 
inside myself. The energies were bat- | 
tling each other and each was fighting to 
get out. The conflict’s inside me. The. 
light forces wanted to get out more. 
Once the good blue energy came out as 
a big bubble, I felt well. 

I know we all haye love within our- 
selves. I drew my center as the-blood red 
inside. Life blood in the center is love 
within self. 

We are all born free. However, there’s 
no guarantee that life will be a bed of 
roses. We naturally strive for freedom as 
it’s so depressing to feel in bondage. 

We have a natural strength in.our- 
selves. that we often don’t know. 
Sometimes we have to live it to know it. 
We can bear more in life than we imag- 
ine. I admire people who have faced life 
head on and have overcome their fears. I 
strive to be like them. 

It’s-hard to be happy in life; that’ S 
why we watch movies and get drunk. I 
see so many problems and:they weigh 
on me. However, I’ve experienced that 
everything comes to pass. I’ve learned 
to ride out the hard times-and make the 
most of what is. I treasure the times I 
have freedom from the blues and enjoy 
just being alive. 3 

I have to always hope for better days. I 
can’t function without hope. When I’m in 
a zone of distress I know it’s not the end 
and that good days are around the corner. 
When good feelings arrive I acknowledge 
and appreciate them. I’m thankful for 
moments of being alive with peace of 
mind. They are not to be taken for grant- 
ed. Even gratitude comes and goes. 


The Growing Freedom exhibit is on 
display at St. Mary’s Center, 635 22nd 
St., Oakland. Call (510) 893-4723. 
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The Heart’s Grand Central | Station of Pain 


the heart’s grand central station of pain 
where trains come to a halt one by one — 


last stop, all off, end of the line. 


Poetry from the Margins 
by Peter Marin _ 
Editor: This is the fifth installment of Peter 
Marin’s poem cycle, “Margins,” an epic journey 
_ through the vacant lots, back alleys and broken 
— dreams of the “Other America” of grim poverty. 
Marin is a prominent writer on homeless issues. 


THE GHOST- TRAINS 
New York (1) 

by Peter Marin. 

3/17 

Here, where we hide, 


the tunnels lead endlessly down 
past the caverns crowded with people 


to the heart’s grand central station of pain | 


where trains come to a halt one by one — 
last stop, all off, end of the line. 


3/23 5 

Black days 

with bleak dawns, 

biack silences, - 

bleak nights, 

and the underground streets 
where the last trees 

of childhood shed their leaves. 


4/2 

Timmy is dead, 

John at the shelter, 

Tammie’s tricking on the street, 
Sarah’s in withdrawal, _ ar Git 
Dom is crazy on the platform Pet 
barefoot in a burlap skirt, 

and I, half-stoned, write these poems. 


4/10 
In the dark smoky cellars of Hades 
drunken men lie down with ruined ladies. 


4/24 

They will come — 

eagles out of the eyes 

and tiger mouths 

when we walk, at ease, 

on the shores of undiscovered seas. 
keke 


A gray landscape, 
flat waves, 
and the gulls dropping, to break open, 
names not yet written in any book. 
hee 


We have eyes, we have mouths, 

but the beasts there, 

the brute powers, 

lie huddled in the heart’s doorway, 

on the grates of the body 

or walk barefoot at night in burlap skirt 
down the long corridors of the veins 
where the red lights never change. 


5/3 

To have come so far, 

to have so little, 

such an old ache 

in a new heart so bitter. 


5/10 

Under my feet the earth, 

under the earth the station, 

under the station the long tunnels 
where the ghost-trains take us home. 


5/24 

My birthday 

in the caverns undersea 
where I drown 

at sixteen. 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


by Peter Marin 


We be caged here, I swear, whole families, 
like in a jail, cops and welfare 

workers jukin’ us, jumpin’ our bones, 

| make more babies you folks gotta pay for. 
Spend the whole fuckin’ day watchin’ TV 

sit on the balcony overlooks the lot 

dealers park buyin’ or sellin’ crack 

an’ the bus bring back ever-day 

the ones lookin’ for work ain’t found nothin’. 
You tell me, what’s a girl gonna do, 

minimum pay, 20 hours a week, Dairy Queen, 
cost more for day-care I make in a day. 
Peddle my ass? Ain’t no man, I swear, < 
| knock on my door gonna jump in my bed 
leave a muffin in the oven like before. 

We got kids here, kids there, kids everywhere, 
all day long you kin hear folk goin’ crazy, 
been here yesterday you seen police 

catry two babies dead down them stairs. 

Their poor momma be screamin’ so loud 
didn’t hear nothin’ else, no fightin’, no cryin’, 
but they must been, hell, honey, they musta, 
ain’t no children killed without cryin’, you know. 


Art by ee ETS 
Under my feet the earth, 
under the earth the station, 


under t the Station the long tunnels 
where the ghost-trains take us home. 


A BURDEN ON MY HEART 
Washington D.C. (2) 
by Peter Marin 


I swab out the toilets, stalls overflowing, 
men pissing into a low sink, pipe broken, 
their urine flooding the floor. The stink 
rises heavenward, as if to rouse God — 
shit, vomit, filthy bodies, the animal 
stench of trapped men who cannot wash. 
I clean the halls, windowless and foul, 
cot after cot, the long smoky corridors 
lined on both sides: men near to death 
who empty cheap whiskey bottles by day, 
then fill them with urine all night. 
Outside, on the sidewalk, in clear air, 

I fill barrel after barrel with trash: 

cans, shattered glass, paper, butts — 

a soggy mess after weeks of fall rain. 

A car drives up; the driver, a Christian, 
quotes scripture while unloading clothes 
people carry away, happy to have scored. 
He says: “God put a burden on my heart.” 
As I sweep, men litter the street again. 


A STILL POINT 
New York (3) 
by Peter Marin 


They will say ours are failed lives: frail old men 

on their rickety chairs in ancient tiled lobbies 

where the punk kids, new and wild, invading hordes, 
know nothing of the anonymity equal to salvation. 
They will say our destinies, pared down to nothing, 
amount to nothing, but they forget Tolstoy in his cell 
and the Dokhubors naked on the plain and the Tartars 
in their tents set free by the absence of city things. 

We have come this far, there is no turning back, but 
that, precisely, is the relief, the joy, the shining 
diminishment of all effort to a still point of ego: 

the self alone on the rough wool of the narrow cot 

and the high empty walls and a single window opening 
on the gray streets in which, thank God, we have no place. 


THE RICHEST OF MEN 
New York (2) 
by Peter Marin 


If silence is golden, we are the richest of men, 
‘mute, mute, unheard in the siren roar, 

the tolling bells, the island 

whistles as each boat approaches shore. 

We will carry you on our shoulders and backs — 
here, careful, no dirt on your feet! 

We will carry you as babies or corpses, 

lifting the crib or the coffin, 

your bearers, bearing all, and up, 

stepping aside when you pass in the street, 
doffing our caps, saying nothing, 

laying your fires in cold winter rooms, 

fanning your faces in the high season of summer, 
providing a drink at midnight, coffee at dawn, 
cutting the lawn so your neighbors, when they come, 
will see the green and gold of your holdings, 

the effortless ease of all you have earned. 


NAME, AGE, NEXT OF ie 
New York (4) 
by Peter Marin 


Liquidity gone, as they say, all assets frozen, 

rigid stick-figures on the dark frigid streets, 

bells chiming, wheels grinding exceedingly small, 
proper faces — pale, closed — passing like words 
no one has uttered or heard for hundreds of years. 
The flesh in its empathy is torn open, the skin 
sliced by the thin edge of conscience and reason 
into a text for the age: name, age, next of kin — 

all recorded on paupers’ forms in the graveyard, 
-the bones burned into dust, tongues into song, ~ 
whole lives reduced in a single puff of white smoke 
to ash falling everywhere, everywhere, on the green 
suburbs where oblivious men mutely step from the trains. 
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An Alarming 


PACT 


with the 


Psychiatric 
Drug Industry 


by David Oaks 


icture this: Every morning — seven days a 
P= —acar pulls up in front of your house, 
as it has every day for years. Inside that car is 
a locked box of containers with powerful psychi- 
atric drugs. An eager government-paid mental 


health worker jumps out of the car, rings your door- 
bell, and presents you with your daily prescribed 


psychiatric drugs. 


You are asked to swallow the pills in front of the 
worker, and drink water to show that the pills are 
down. If you swallow, the worker runs off to the 
next “dose drop.” If you refuse, you face repeated 
visits; cajoling, pressure and, in some states, even 
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the threat of immediate detention in a locked psy- ® 


chiatric facility. 


Does that sound like science fiction? It’s already 
happening in several areas of the U.S. and some 
other countries. This technique is part of a program 
that may soon sweep the whole country, unless some 


of these methods are resisted, now. 


In October, 1998, leaders: of the 
National Alliance for the Mentally Ill 
(NAMI) met with U.S. Congresspeople to 
announce one of its major campaigns for 
the next four years. NAMI’s proposal is 
based on something called the Program of 
Assertive Community Treatment, or 


PACT, which NAMI says is now used > 


extensively in six states and is being tried 
out in 19 others. NAMI wants to have the 
U.S. Congress pass laws so that this 
“PACT” model will be used throughout 
every state in the nation by the year 2002, 
reaching hundreds of thousands of people 
in their own homes. 

On the surface, PACT (and a similar 
program known as just ACT) has ele- 
ments that sound good to some members: 

* The stated purpose is to try to keep 
people living out in the community 
instead of going into locked psychiatric 
facilities. 


* PACT. tends to have a very low . 
_ client-to-staff ratio of about 10 to 1. 


* Staff is available 24 hours a day to 
bring personal, emotional, support ser- 
vices to people in their own homes, on 
demand, rather than requiring a person to 
find and use various programs during lim- 
ited hours, farfromhome. —_ | 

_ & Some PACT staff build close rela- 
tionships with clients, (for example, regu- 
larly washing a womar. client’s hair), 

.¢ PACT is an integrated team 
approach rather a than a bunch of. frag- 
mented services. 3 

* Vocational rehabilitation and other 
community services are included. 

But NAMI, which is led by parents of 
people using the psychiatric system, has a 
history many readers may already know. 
While some NAMI members do support 
human rights, NAMI has collected mil- 
lions of dollars of donations from the psy- 
chiatric drug industry. More than half of 
NAMI’s major corporate donors, accord- 
ing to NAMI’s own annual report, are 
psychiatric drug manufacturers. 

As usual, NAMI is using this program 
as a Trojan Horse: This “wrap-around” 
service, as it’s sometimes called, looks 
pretty on the outside, but inside you can 
find a lot of “medication militia” hiding 
out. While PACT programs vary state to 


state, in many states PACT is actually 
wrapped around the centerpiece of “med- 
ication compliance,” raising concerns 
about human rights violations. 

In Canada, “ACT” is currently being 
promoted in Ontario, and the Support 
Coalition sponsoring group in Toronto 


‘called “People« Against Coercive: 


Treatment” (cleverly, it also has the 
acronym PACT) held a protest on October 
30, 1998 outside’ a conference promoting 
the model. : 

Don Weitz, a protest organizer, said, 
“We hope resistance to ‘ACT’ spreads 
across Ontario damn soon before the 
right-wing Ontario government passes a 
‘community treatment order’ forced-drug- 
ging law this year or next. We have lots of 
hard work to’do to defeat this new wave 
of psychiatric and government assault on 
psych survivors, the homeless, and poor 
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problems than before they started the drugs. 
Therefore, it can be difficult to quit neu- 
roleptics. Withdrawal can unmask these 
underlying neuroleptic-induced brain 
changes, leading to a vicious cycle of more 
and more psychiatric drugging, for life. 
The PACT video shows a person 


/ receiving ‘a long-term neuroleptic injec- — 


tion as the narrator says, “Medication 
can’t. always prevent a crisis. But it’s the 
cornerstone of stability in the seriously 
persistent mentally ill, and a primary tar- 
get of PACT treatment and supervision.” 
Note that word: cornerstone. 

A PACT team member supervises peo- 
ple setting up their own “med boxes” for 
the week. For many of their clients, 
PACT goes out to homes and personally 
makes sure they’re “on their meds.” As 
the narrator put it: “All staff share in mak- 
ing daily morning and evening medication 


Adding up PACT’s program of coerced psychiatric 
drugging plus Involuntary Outpatient Commitment 
can equal a horrible human rights disaster, impacting 
thousands of people living in their own homes. 


people. We’re gonna fight this psychiatric 
fascism masquerading as ‘community 
treatment’ and never, never give up!” 
UK members report the push for 
“assertive outreach” is on there, too. 


NEEDLES ON WHEELS 


The Support Coalition has obtained 
one of the main videotapes promoting 


PACT, produced by Duke University and_ 


based on the PACT in South Carolina. 
Revealingly, the video is called “Hospital 
Without Walls.” This video shows that 
making sure people “stay on their meds” 
is a huge part of the PACT model. 

‘The psychiatric drugs typically being 
used in PACT are not like recreational 
street drugs. PACT drugs tend to be the 
super-powerful neuroleptics, such as 
Haldol, Prolixin, Clozapine, and many 
other brand names. While some people 
choose to take neuroleptics, they can kill. 

In the long run, neuroleptics can cause 
persistent brain changes, so the person may 
end up with worse emotional and mental 


deliveries for those who need it.” 
In the video, the music goes up, like 
it’s some kind of exciting police squad 


hitting the streets. Staff are driving around 


doing their medication deliveries, some- 
times literally running between house and 
car in the rain to get the job done. 

Says one of the workers, particularly 
dedicated: “We go all over the place. If we 
feel like they won’t take their medication as 
directed, then we’ll be there every day, 
morning and night. We open the package 
and watch them swallow it. Some patients 
are chronically resistant to this, even after 
years.” Chronically resistant is another way 
to describe someone trying to say “No!” 

For some people who don’t want psy- 
chiatric drugs, PACT staff are on the 
doorstep every day, sometimes several 
times a day, for years. Viewers of the 
video see clients answer their doors with 
cups of water in their hands. The worker 
quickly opens the drug box, the person 
pops the pills while standing in the door- 
way, swallows some water, then the 
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worker dashes off to the next drug deliv- 
ery, known as a “dose drop.” 

As one PACT person puts it, 
“Medication is the key to controlling their 
symptoms, and that’s what we try to teach 
them.” The video shows a 24-year-old 


_ African American. The narrator says, 


“Diagnosed schizophrenic, she will have — 
to take medications for the rest of her life, 
a fact she did not easily accept.” - 

In the video, Laurie Flynn, director of 
NAMI, makes an interesting slip of the 
tongue: “PACT is a real safety net around 
their relative.” Safety nets are supposed to 
be under people, not around them! 


PACT + IOC = DANGER!! 


A range of techniques from encourage- 
ment to court orders are already being 
used to gain “med compliance” in PACT. 
One of the states that says it has a “high 
adherence” to the PACT model is Rhode 
Island, which uses “Mobile Treatment 
Teams.” There are now 14 teams there 
with more than 600 clients. I interviewed 
Gloria Mazza, who directs the program, 
and asked if her program actually visits 
some of the clients at home each day to 
deliver psychiatric drugs. | 

“Yes, said Gloria, “part of our program 
here can include a daily drop of medica- 
tions to the person’s home, or even a dose 
drop several times a day. For those clients 
who receive depot injectables such as 
Haldol, most are at home when they 
receive the injection. We have a nurse 
who visits them for their injection,” 

What do PACT staff do if the person 
doesn’t answer the door? Mazza explained, 
“The team will sit down in a meeting and 
bring in information from everyone — 
family, friends, police — and will come up 
with a strategy and a plan. Sometimes it 
involves standing at the door, talking, ask- 
ing, ‘Could I come back at a later time, like 
tomorrow at 10, and we can go out for a 
cup of coffee?’ We do what’s needed. It’s a 
continuous treatment approach. We build 
relationships.” For a “very few” clients, 
Mazza said, court orders are used to back 
up this “relationship.” 

Jerry Anderson, who supervises the 
Idaho PACT program, confirms that they 


See PACT with the Drug Industry page 18 
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room wall, darkened by mildew, 
~ leaving a musty odor throughout 
the apartment. 


Immigrants Fight Housing Conditions. 


Golden State Warriors game. 
“Do you want to go to the 


_ from page one 


“The entire system is set up to 
delay justice,” says Russell 


Jeung, who is one of the central - 


organizers of the Oak Park 
Tenants’ Association. Jeung, 
who is Schmitz’s housemate, is a 


_ graduate student at UC Berkeley, 


born in the United States. He 
points out that he speaks English 
fluently, has a college education, 
and an excellent attorney. 

“If I have problems (with the 
court system) just think how dif- 
ficult it is for people who don’t 
speak the language to obtain jus- 
tice,” Jeung says. 

» Schmitz and Jeung recount 
their story in their kitchen which 
is “organizing central’’ for the Oak 
Park Apartments. As Jeung pre- 
pares an eclectic stir-fry, people 
wander in and out of the open 
front door, some stopping long 
enough for dinner. 

Their-household is one of five 
at Oak Park that are part of an 
intentional faith-based communi- 
ty working with the immigrants. 
Although they belong to differ- 
ent churches, the households 
work together as an expression 
of their commitment to commu- 
nities ignored by society. 

As Jeung sits down to dinner, 
a youth organizer from the. non- 
profit Asian Communities 
Mental Health Services drops off 
some tickets for that evening’s 


Warriors’ game?” Jeung asks a. 


couple kids standing in his door- 
way. After briefly conferring in 
Spanish they nod. yes, their eyes 
growing wide in anticipation. 


“OK, go tell your parents,” Jeung - | 
"says. “We'll leave at 7:30.” 
Jeung has an easy rapport | 


with Oak Park’s young people. 
He helped organize tutoring and 
ESL programs and is starting a 
community garden. Jeung says 
that in many ways the children 
are hurt the most by the owners’ 
maintenance policies. Some have 
even been hospitalized with asth- 
ma conditions exacerbated by the 
severe mold problem in the 


. apartments. 


One of the children who has 
been hospitalized is first-grader 
Charlie Thoeung. As Charlie 
plays with his toy trucks, his par- 
ents point out the serious mold 
problem in their apartment. 
Water is constantly leaking 
through the building’s dilapidat- 
ed roof and the apartment’s ceil- 
ings are brown with water stains. 
Straw mats have been placed 
over the moldy carpet. 

After one of Charlie’s hospital- 
izations, the allergist treating him 
told the parents to have the carpet 
replaced. Despite the health haz- 
ards the owners did nothing. 

“They didn’t come to fix it,” 
says Charlie’s mother, Chhorvy 


Lydia Gans photo 


Several children in the Oak Park apartments have become ill 
due to severe mold problems, as shown here in this bathroom. 


' Thoeung. A factory worker, she 


emigrated from Cambodia in 
1984. An Oak Park resident 
since 1993, Thoeung is hopeful 
that the mediation with the own- 
ers will end her nightmare of 
mold and mildew. 


Next door it is the same prob- 
lem. “My kids are sick all the 


time,” says Choun Norn, who left 


Cambodia in 1985. As a relative 
croons love songs from a 
Cambodian Karaoke tape, Norn 
and her daughter show the bed- 


A few doors down, Jenny 
Little Voice has been forced to 
heat her apartment with the 
kitchen stove all winter. The land- 


-lords have refused her the most 


basic repairs. Her bathroom fre- 


. quently overflows. “The toilet 


shoots water up,” she says. 

LittleVoice, a Lakota Indian, 
thought Oak Park was a chance 
for a new start when she moved in 
six months ago from a homeless 
shelter. However, despite spend- 
ing over $1,000 on move-in costs, 
she is saving money to leave. She 
insists she can have something 
better for her children. 

“My main concern is safety 
for my kids,” she says. 

All the tenants stress that they 
want better security for the apart- 
ments. Drug use and gang vio- 
lence are evident in the neighbor- 
hood and every conversation is 
punctuated by parents worrying 
about their children. 

Although some residents want 
out of Oak Park, Russell Jeung is 
determined to turn the situation 
around. He wants to see decent 
affordable housing at Oak Park. 

In the courtyard he rounds up 


. the kids to take to the basketball 


game. Already he is recruiting 
them to help out in the communi- 
ty garden the next day. 

“So what kind of vegetables 
should we plant?” he asks. 
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ok Action Kit that provides background information and ways to evolve a body of philosophy and practice that Budget offers San Francisco a chance to live up to its 
you or a group can help in this time of need. when people die of hunger or thirst, the State is also resolve to stand for the full spectrum of human rights. 
1e : For more information on how you can help or to obtain an held responsible.” —Rev. D r. Sid L. Mohn, address- 5... more information, contact Food First at: 
2y Action Kit please call (415) 565-0201 or mail correspondence J "6 the Chicago City Council Tel: (510) 654-4400. E-mail: foodfirst @ foodfirst.org. ¥ 


Several policy alternatives currently before Mayor , the Web: www.foodfirst.org 


Bas j isco, CA 94103. ; 
Se gy ena Willie Brown and the S.F. Board of Supervisors pro- 
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First Amendment Rights of Street Press Under Fire 


from page five 


homeless service providers either. “They 
don’t want to see a strong advocacy voice 
emerge that they can’t control,” he 
explained. “In our first issue we had three 
articles about how poorly the Homeless 
Assistance Center treats the homeless. We 
had a lot of first-person accounts by 
homeless people. Anat really brought a lot 
of wrath down on us.’ 


CLEVELAND FIGHTS BACK 


In Cleveland, the Homeless Grapevine 
has gone through a sustained challenge by 
city officials who were trying to sideline 
its homeless vendors. But through some 
-old-fashioned organizing, the paper has at 
least partially overcome its predicament. 

The Homeless Grapevine was founded 

in Cleveland, Ohio, in 1993, to address 
the void in coverage of homeless issues 
not only by the mainstream daily, the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, but also the alter- 
native weeklies. 

“Tt’s a chance for homeless people to 
have access to the media and communi- 
cate to the general public their unfiltered 
views,” said Editor Brian Davis. “And 
homeless people have an opportunity to 
enter the workforce by selling the paper.” 

But all that was threatened when 
Cleveland officials decided to- impose a 
heavy burden on the outspoken paper. 
City officials declared that they “con-° 
trolled. all commerce on the sidewalks,” 
Davis said, and\ordered the Grapevine’s 
impoverished vendors to pay $500 apiece 
to obtain a business license and permit, or 
cease selling the paper altogether. The 


steep fee was an outrageous burden on 
people trying to escape poverty. 

The Homeless Grapevine, published by 
the Northeast Ohio Coalition for the 
Homeless, filed a lawsuit in 1994 to over- 
turn the burdensome requirement. The 
U.S. District Court agreed that the 
demand was unconstitutional and violated 
the vendors’ freedom of speech. 

But then a setback occurred which con- 
cerned street paper editors across the 
country. City officials appealed the ruling 
to the Ninth Circuit Court of Appeals, 
which ruled that the city had a right to 


regulate the sidewalks. Davis said, “The- 


guys on the Ninth Circuit Court are some 
of the worst conservative ideologues in 
the entire court system.” 

On October 7, 1997, the U.S. Supreme 


‘Court made a bad situation worse by 


refusing to hear the Grapevine’s appeal of 
the case. That empowered the Cleveland 
police, who “felt it was fair game to ticket 
our vendors because they’d read the news 
articles about the case,” Davis said. 

The Grapevine refused to accept 
defeat. People protested the decision, and 
supporters. went to the offices of Mayor 
Michael White to appeal for a change of 
policy. Even the Episcopal Bishop 
showed up at the mayor’s door to speak 


up for the rights of the Grapevine ven- 


dors. The Cleveland Plain Dealer, the 
daily newspaper, came out with an editor- 
ial saying the city’s heavy fee to homeless 
vendors didn’t make sense, “The Plain 
Dealer helped us a lot,” Davis said. “We 
were fortunate. The Plain Dealer carried a 
lot of weight with the mayor.” 


MAYOR WHITE BACKS DOWN 
Due to the outcry from the community, 
Mayor White backed down from his 
inflexible position and agreed to exempt 
homeless vendors from paying the $500 
fee. Vendors would still be required to get 


_a license, but without paying for it. 


Then, after all the harassment from the 
mayor’s office, city officials never both- 
ered to implement the agreement or issue 
licenses, so the vendors are now in a state 
of limbo. But even this stand-off is a vic- 


‘tory for freedom of the press and for the 


rights of homeless vendors. 

Davis noted that the crackdown on the 
vendors occurred in a city which had car- 
ried out other anti-homeless policies. In 
the early 1990s, the Cleveland police had 
a policy of picking up and dumping 
homeless people in remote areas of town 
during baseball games and cultural events. 

“The police would kidnap homeless 


people and vendors during special events . 


and take them to the outskirts of town and 
dump them, or drive them all day around 
town in a paddywagon,” Davis said. 

The Northeast Ohio Coalition for 
Homeless filed suit against the City of 
Cleveland to end the dumping policy. The 
City lost and was forced to discontinue 
the policy in 1994. In 1996, it settled the 
monetary damages and paid the homeless 
plaintiffs $3,000 apiece. 

The lesson is clear: Only the good 
organizing work of homeless activists was 


able to temporarily halt police crack- 


downs on homeless people and suspend 
city restrictions on the First Amendment 
rights of the homeless press. Advocates in 
other cities would do well to learn from 
these examples how to vigilantly stand up: 


the 


for their rights to exist and publish: 
SILENCING THE PRESS OF THE POOR 


Attacks on the street newspaper move- 
ment must be exposed for what they are: 
an attempt by police and city officials to 
make homeless vendors disappear, and to 
silence the outspoken press of the poor. 

While the mainstream press must curry 
favor with advertisers and corporate pub- 
lishers, street newspapers have created an 
innovative distribution system that 
bypasses the corporate media’s strangle- 
hold on the sources of information avail- 
able to the public. Street vendors sell tens - 
of thousands of copies of radical publica- 
tions directly to the broader public, there- 
by escaping the controls of commercial 
newsstands where only advertising-heavy, 
profit-fixated publications can thrive. 

Like the radical pamphlets written by 
Thomas Paine and sold on the streets dur- 
ing the American revolution, today’s 
homeless papers warn the community 
about the social crisis of economic 
inequality. And through hard work and 
determination, street vendors have created 
a self-reliant alternative to panhandling. 

When street vendors are harassed by 
the police, it is not only a senseless attack 
on the right of the very poor to earn a liv- 
ing, it is also an attempt to censor this 
bold experiment in advocacy journalism 
and muzzle the First Amendment itself. 


Write: StreetSmarts, 780.Palm Bay Lane, 
Suite 1709, Miami FL 33138. 

Phone: (305) 754-8833. ; ; 

E-mail: frank @kaisercom.com 

To protest the injustice of threatening to 
arrest Arnold Abbott for feeding people at 
the beach, e-mail Fort Lauderdale Mayor 
James Naugle at: mayor-james @aol.com 


Problems in Palo Alto 


from page four 


opening itself sufficiently to the street peo- _ 


ple themselves, and was sometimes meet- 
ing quietly without notifying or consulting 
the activists within the homeless communi- 
ty. Even official members of public bodies 
sometimes found themselves not informed 
of or invited to meetings. 

Says Joe Baldwin, “There is still an 
unfortunate feeling of ‘us versus them’ 
among the helpers, and the homeless them- 
selves often aren’t made to feel part of the 
process. We always talk about solving 
these problems by getting the homeless 
themselves involved in the solutions, but 
then some of us don’t really welcome them 
as if they were part.of our community.” 

. Public toilets? Joe Baldwin has kept 
after this issue with admirable tenacity 
and with a lot of public support. Having 
no easily available public toilets doesn’t 
help attract the visitors who have turned 
downtown Palo Alto weekends into one 
long street party of consumption and 
entertainment. But Joe says this is the one 
area in which the City Council has actual- 
ly done something tangible. 

One wintry Monday evening itnou 
any public discussion and very little pub- 
lic notice, the council voted to install 


(sometime soon, but when?) two of the © 
“was arrested: 


famous self-cleaning French toilets where 
one can take care of one’s basic bodily 
needs, providing one has 35 cents to get 
the door open. Perhaps it’s a step in the 
right direction, but the French want 
$60,000 a year for the two units and a 
guarantee of the city using them for 20 


years. Since the city spends only $62,000" 


of federal grant money on the homeless 
altogether each year, the terms are so 
onerous that supporters of the homeless 
are generally unclear why that kind of 
money couldn’t be used to reopen the old- 
fashioned toilets and to hire the unem- 
ployed street people to oversee and clean. 
them. That alternative is apparently not 
seriously discussed by city officials. 
Low-cost housing? Last year the city 


finally opened a 100-unit “affordable 
housing” development on Alma Street 


after long years of no attention to the 
steadily increasing cost of housing here. A. 
definite plus that took untold weeks, | 


months, and years of work by public offi- 
cials not only from the City of Palo Alto 
but from Santa Clara County and HUD. ’ 
Only ten or fewer unhoused people 
have been helped to move back into main- 


stream life with a place to live. Those few - 


helped make excellent success stories, but 
there are no further plans I can find to 
repeat the process. Any real attack on the 
cost of housing and the availability of 
even minimal housing for the poor would 
cost real money, and Palo Alto is far from 
alone in our society in its unwillingness to 
spend or seek such funds. 

What has the City Council actually 
done in the last three years? 

It passed, on a 7-2 vote, an ordinance 
that makes it a crime to sit or lie on the 
public streets, sidewalks, or common open 
spaces, regardless of whether anyone is 


‘obstructing traffic. There had: been no 
reports of such events before the ordi-~ 


nance was passed, and new. Police. Chief 
Pat Dwyer reports that no one has. been 


‘charged: with such an offense since it 


passed. Some 200 local citizens. protested 
the move by sitting en masse on 
University Avenue one mgHe but no one 


The council budgeted $125,000 a year 
for.two additional police: officers to keep 
down the incidence of .““aggressive’’:pan- 
handling. Street people tell me that the 
additional police attention has driven 
away some of their brothers and sisters 
and somewhat reduced the numbers of 
people living on the streets, largely by dri- 
ving them to other areas or nearby towns. 

And the council appointed a five-mem- 
ber citizen advisory board to suggest 
changes in the city’s budget. I had never 
seen a word about the advisory group in 
the local newspapers until word leaked 
out recently that the group has suggested 
that Palo Alto no longer spend $62,000 
yearly to help the homeless, but turn that 


money over to a Santa Clara County 


group to hire a mental health worker to 


team up with Palo Alto police in trying to 


get people who suffer from sort of. sub- 


stance abuse or mental health problems to 
enroll in rehabilitation projects. 

The Urban Ministry, always strapped 
for money and forced to spend much of its 
energy raising donations from religious 
groups, would be instructed to spend more 
time getting its own funding, so that “the 
city can spend its efforts on more 
advanced forms of help,” to quote an offi- 
cial who didn’t want to be named. City 
officials tell me they are just studying the 
proposal but that they don’t want to dis- 
courage citizen volunteers from their 
efforts. Their proposals have apparently 
gone too far this time, and letters, calls, 
and e-mail to both local papers have. been 
overwhelmingly opposed to the idea. 

Some city officials suggest that the 
Urban Ministry might now press the 
council to make a responsible contribution 
from the city’s own property. taxes to 
make up for the federal money that would 
be turned over to another body to police 
our streets with threats of visits to mental. 
facilities. Indeed, the city’s churches .are 
fighting the proposal vigorously. 

Last weekend, nearly every mainline 
church in the city passed out cards oppos- 
ing the idea and asked its members to 
send them to the City Council. A big 


turnout is expected at upcoming meetings.. 
‘of the. council’s finance committee, as the. 
advocates for the homeless keep up the 


fight against the general trend to try to 
drive them out of our sight. 

One friend who spent pide cb 
time on the streets suffering from bi-polar 
disorder tells me that the appearance of a 
team of police and mental health workers 
simply played into his paranoia and drove 
people like him further underground. 

No one really seems to think the City 
Council is about to vote to spend its own 
money to deal with the problem, though a 
big turnout against the proposal might at 
least prevent them from cutting off the 
pittance given to the Urban Ministry. 


Rev. Smith-Powers has been working 
with the new chief of police, and she is 
one of many who are willing to give him a 


_ chance to see if the department could be a 


more positive force than it has been in the 
past. But she is appalled at the eee to. 
cut their funding. 

Others are simply more convinced by 
the recent proposals that the goal is really 
to get the poor out of sight. Over and 
over, homeless people have said to me 
something like, “I even understand they 
might want us to move on, but I don’t see 
why they have to do it with such enmity 
and anger. They don’t have to kick me to 
wake me up.” 

Palo Alto’s leaders are also consider- 
ing a proposal to make it illegal for any- 
one to hold up.a sign asking for help or 
money, charging that the homeless are a 
safety problem when they stand on the 
street, especially on the median strips 
where the local customers turn into the 
Stanford Shopping Center. 

Chief Dwyer admits there have been 
no accidents reported, but officials of the 
Chamber of Commerce and spokespeople 
for the landlords, living high indeed on 
the hog, still insist there might be such 
accidents and that, in any case, shoppers _ 
and tourists don’t like to see that sort of 


_ thing. This proposal will probably come 


up in the council early in May. 
Ordinary people continue to fight 
against this tendency. The most serious 


and successful substance abuse program I 


know of is called “Free at Last!” located 
in East Palo Alto. Priya Haji, its executive 
director, told me on my weekly radio pro- 
gram, “Purusha’s Views” (heard from-9 to 
10 a.m. each Wednesday on:91.5 FM- 
KKUP, People’s Radio in Cupertino), that 
a small group of volunteers, often former 
substance abusers wanting to help their 
sisters and brothers, brought the program 
into existence solely by their own efforts. 
The program has succeeded in getting 
extensive federal funding because of its 
great results. But that’s what East Palo 
Alto has accomplished: Wealthy Palo 
Alto has no such project to boast about. 
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Sleepless in San Diego 
from page eight 


The group marched back and forth in 
front of City Hall carrying signs and 
chanting slogans like “Save our Shelter” 
and “What do we want? Shelter! When do 
we want it? Now!” Several TV and radio 
reporters showed up to record the event 
along with a reporter and photographer 
from the Union-Tribune. Council member 
Juan Vargas was the only lawmaker who 
showed interest by his presence. 

After an hour and a half of marching, 
chanting and interviews with the media, a 
portable sound system was deployed and 
members of the $S.O.S, Coalition gave 
brief speeches to those willing to listen. 
Among the speakers, Janice Jordan of the 
Peace and Freedom Party expressed an 
eloquent appeal for help. Anne led the 
group in song, “All I want is a room 
somewhere,” from “My Fair Lady.” 


SIT-IN AT THE MAYOR’S OFFICE 


The next planned segment of the 
demonstration was a trip up the elevators 
to the 11th floor mayor’s office to present 
a letter of requests and remain awhile in 
hopes of a response. Roger Scott brought 
the letter asking for year-round, city-spon- 
sored shelter and listing other desired 
improvements in the city’s response to 
homelessness, such as not harassing peo- 
ple who have no place to sleep. 

Although Mayor Susan Golding was 
present in her offices, she declined to 
come out and greet the protesters. They 
seated themselves on the floor of her 
lobby, where all the chairs had recently 
been removed. At one point in the after- 
noon more than 30 protesters were occu- 
pying the lobby. The group was quiet and 
respectful, occupying themselves by read- 
ing copies of the newest edition of 
Zengers, an alternative newspaper pub- 


lished by Mark Gabrish-Conlan, who also... 


ti - 
practices participatory ‘journalism by j join- _. withing sideay Foi cial Sante Wake! 


ing the protests he covers. Zengers usually 
focuses on gay and lesbian issues, but the 
current issue features an interview with 
Street Light’s editors. 

While they were waiting quietly in the 
mayor’s office, the mayor’s press secre- 
tary came out and told Roger he needed 
an appointment to see the mayor. Maybe 
he would want to talk to Councilmember 
Byron Wear? Not realizing that Wear had 
expressed some sympathy with his posi- 
tion, Roger declined. 

They wondered at the Apcenes of the 
rest of the Street Light staff. Forrest had 
returned to the office in a donated van 
which Roger had only recently resurrect- 
ed. “What could have gone wrong?” Anne 
asked. Roger said, “I don’t know; it’s run- 
ning fine. Maybe it’s that loose wheel.” 
One of the student members of the coali- 
tion said, “I thought I saw Forrest on 
Highway 163 thumbing a ride.” 

Although the mayor refused to recog- 


nize the protesters, she did schedule a for-- 


mal press conference during the sit-in. 
Reporters from Street Light were not 
allowed to follow when camera men from 
the TV channels were admitted to the inner 
offices. They didn’t press the point. But on 
a segment aired later in the day, Mayor 
Golding claimed there is “adequate shelter” 
in San Diego-during the summer months 
for those willing to undergo a program. 


THE COFFIN ARRIVES 


When Lance and I arrived, the breeze- 
way was crowded with police; the side- 
walk on C Street was full of demonstra- 
tors. Not as many as earlier, I was told. I 
spoke briefly with a nice young woman 
from the police department’s Homeless 
Outreach Team. I wanted to know why 
they were doing their outreach at this par- 
ticular place at this particular time; she 
said it was because they expected to find 
, homeless people here. 

Lance set up his voter registration table 
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near the coffin, between the pillars at the 
City Hall steps, while I returned to the 
church with the van. Minister Diane 
Dixon, who'd agreed to do the memorial 
service, was on her way to City Hall with 
Pastor Noel of First Lutheran. They want- 
ed to take the coffin back to the church 
and do the service there. We all agreed 
that this was fitting, so a group of us car- 
ried the coffin through the Concourse and 
up the street to the church. I’d been wrong 


about the work spent on the coffin; now 


the solidity of it helped us feel the reality 
of the person it represented. 

Most of the homeless people taking 
refuge in the church courtyard avoided the 
service. Inside the chapel, Dixon spoke 
eloquently of Theresa Estrella as someone 
who had died in a way none of us should, 
alone and ignored among a multitude of 
strangers, — 

Returning to the Concourse, I helped 


POLICE ACT TO PREVENT SLEEPING 


A new shift came on. Their orders, 
attributed to Lieutenant Edwards, were to 
tell us that no one was allowed to sleep in 
this demonstration. Anyone found to be 
sleeping would go to jail. (The fact, rec- 
ognized by the Supreme Court, that some- 
one could sleep as a message of protest, 
was not even mentioned.) 

The police assigned to us would be 
checking to make sure we were not sleep- 
ing. They’d been issued a video camera to 
collect evidence of our condition. I asked 
a tall, hairless officer whether this seemed 
surrealistic to him. He said no, he was just 
doing his job. Following orders. I asked: 
Didn’t the orders seem odd somehow? It 
wasn’t his job to think about that. 

The new sergeant in charge was a 
woman, Melissa McVicar. When we were 
introduced I thought she’d been angry or 
upset, then seemingly decided to make the 


Inside the chapel, Rev. Dixon spoke eloquently of Theresa 
Estrella as someone who had died in a way none of us 
should, alone and ignored among a multitude of strangers. 


carry the coffin; it had a momentum that 
took us through changing traffic lights 
without a pause. We returned it to its 
place by Lance’s table, to remain there 
until the group moved out by the fountain 
for the night. Lance thought the coffin 
should stay in the Concourse indefinitely, 
with one of us guarding it at all times lest 
the police throw it out. 


ALL-NIGHT VIGIL AT CONCOURSE 


Anne says: “No one appreciates why 
homeless people seem crazy and listless 
until they themselves have to spend a 
night in the cold without sleep.” It’s true. 
We’d done similar vigils last year, and 
gone home devastated. Even nights when 
we'd slept briefly and gone home before 


The cold is like that, inconceivable 
until you’re out in it. Homed people, 
walking briskly from one warm place to 
another, have no idea. Even in San Diego, 
if you’re outside at night, if you aren’t 
moving, you're cold. I recommend wear- 
ing two pairs of socks, sweat pants under 
your pants, extra sweaters or sweat shirts, 
a long coat over all of that. It helps. 

I wrote myself a sign to explain what I 
was doing. It was “too busy,” useless for 
TV or newspaper photographers because 
so much detail would be illegible to view- 
ers. It was for anyone who came along, 
including the police. “Tonight I fast from 
sleep/ towards the awakening of all 
beings/ including this city of/ one million 
homed people/ thousands unhoused/ eight 
Council members/ one Mayor/ not know- 
ing their right hands from their left/ (also 
many cats.)” I drove back to the 
Concourse just as it started to rain. 

Everyone was in the breezeway; it was 
just too wet everywhere else. Deprived of 
the serenity of the fountain area, I’d be 
meditating in an all-night rock-and-roll 
party. Oh well, “Every day is a good day.” 

There sure were a lot of police watch- 
ing us. We had a dozen people, and 
maybe a dozen police at first. As the night 
progressed, we rated fewer and fewer offi- 
cers. The sergeant in charge came by to 
tell us that they’d provide transportation 
to anyone wanting to go to the shelter. 
Some of the homeless people present 
were interested until told that they’d have 
to go to St. Vincent’s first. 

Roberta Phelps showed up briefly with 
her four children, who turned cartwheels 
and cavorted all over the breezeway. We 
still had a cartoon-style sign they’d drawn 
for us last November. Six months ago 
they’d all been living in her car; then she’d 
found Section 8 subsidized housing. Now 
she said the landlord was trying to drive 
her out and bring in a market-rate tenant. 


best of things. Anne talked with her later 
that evening, found that (like many police 
we’ ve met) she agrees there should be more 
housing for the homeless population. Lance 
was less impressed; he says McVicar told 
him that Street Light was “a rag,” but 
admits this was when he showed her his 
press badge, asking: “Can you read?” 
When two of our new arrivals wanted 
to go to St. Vincent’s, she called a squad 
car for them. Before they could get in, 
police searched them as if they were being 
arrested; we were told this was normal 
procedure. When the sergeant was away, 
the short-haired officer played “gotcha.” 
About every 20 minutes he would take out 


the video camera and point it:at someone. 


dawn, we were! flaky, uncoordinated, is3who’d been: quiet: and horizontal for - 


else was trying to stay awake; I had 
undertaken with my sign to do so, but saw 
no reason why others should have'to 
avoid sleep or pretend. - 

He. went after Lance Holgate with par- 
ticular zeal, approaching him several 
times to ask whether he was “protesting or 
sleeping.” I was worried, because Lance 
often works late at night and sometimes 
falls asleep in his chair. But every time he 


answered to the officer’s seemingly reluc- . 


tant satisfaction. 

“Tt’s harassment,” Lance told me. : 

I'd heard that frequently waking some- 
one was used as a form of psychological 
torture. Just staying awake, trying to med- 
itate to Creedence Clearwater Revival, 
seemed unpleasant enough. 


Once the officer approached Anne. . 


“You’re snoring!” he proclaimed. “I heard 
you.” Sitting beside her, I told him I knew 
how she sounded when she (rarely) 
snored, and I hadn’t heard her. He told her 
not to cover her face with her hat and 
blanket; she told him she needed to breath 
warm air. She covered her face again and 
resumed resting. 

All this looks like a violation of last 
year’s agreement between the City and the 
ACLU, based on what the City Attorney’s 
Office agreed was basic compliance with 
First Amendment case law. 

A TROUBLEMAKER ARRIVES 

At about 2:00 a.m., we were visited by 
a fast-talking young man who seemed 
determined to start a fight with someone. 
Sergeant McVicar asked Roger about 
him; Roger said that normally the man 
would go away if you ignored him. 


The man soon targeted Roger, and | 


showed no signs of going away. “Why are 
you just lying around? Why don’t you get 
a job? What do you mean you’re doing 
this for me? You’re just doing this for 
yourself. If you’re doing this for anyone 
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else you aren’t a capitalist, and we have a 
capitalist system. You call this cold? I’ve 
been in Washington; that’s cold.” 

And so on. His personality reminded 
me of Andre Evans, who tried to disrupt 
demonstrations last year. Evans knifed 
one person in the Concourse and one per- 
son in an unrelated incident, and got off 
with a surprisingly light sentence. 

McVicar approached me, saying: “I 
told Lieutenant Edwards the situation is 
stabilized, and he’s pleased with that. But 
there was something else he wanted: for 
you to take that coffin out of here. You 
can bring it back later, but there’s no one 
around to see it and it doesn’t seem to be 
playing an active role in your demonstra- 
tion. It seems to be some kind of struc- 
ture. Is it yours?” 

I asked Lance, who I knew felt strong- 
ly about Theresa Estrella. “It’s your call. 
What do you think?” 

Knowing that Edward’s demand was a 
provocation, Lance said we should take 


‘the coffin to the van. We picked it up and 


tried to maneuver around the intruder, 
who started shouting that Lance had 
bumped into him. 

““Where’s your manners?” 

I asked him: “You’re talking about 
manners?” It was a rhetorical question. 
Now the man was aimed at me. I was 
waiting for a chance to say something 

: ‘ ai 
when McVicar intervened. 

She led him aside while Lance and I 
and another demonstrator started for the 
church parking lot. It was beginning to 
rain heavily. When we returned, the man 
was gone. Sergeant McVicar talked a little 
about him, said he’d been carrying “a 
scissor” which he’d claimed he needed 
“for self-defense.’” 

A few minutes later I was hunkered 
down over by Roger, discussing the pecu- 
liarity of the incident, when the man 
returned, in a worse mood than ever. 

“What do you mean about. my man- 


“awhile. I don’t know how strongly anyone | - FS: ” he demanded. 


I was about to tell him, but he wasn’t ~ 
going to be quiet that long. I asked, “Don’t _ 
I get a turn?” He said: No, I didn’t, and 
went on. My legs were getting tired but it 
seemed like the wrong time to stand up. 

Again the sergeant stepped in, and sent 
the man off. As he left, the scissor fell out 
of his bag, and this time McVicar kept it. 
Anne had observed the incident from 
under her blanket. She said McVicar 
inspired hér’admiration the way she stood 
up to this threatening, posturing man. Her 
stance was perfect as she faced him and 
said, “If you don’t leave, I will arrest 
you.” After the man left, McVicar compli- 
mented the protesters for their quiet and 
peaceful behavior. 

What was left of the night dragged on 
from one song to another. Officers came 
and went; we read about ourselves in the 
paper and learned that dawn was due at 
5:57. Lance and I settled for the first trace 
of blue in the sky. I brought the van down 
and we drove home with all Lance’s voter 
registration paraphernalia. He said he felt 
decrepit; but pointed out a spot of red 
light on the horizon. It was once again 


- amazing to me that night becomes morn- 


ing. I left him at the office. 

Six blocks from home the van ran out 
of gas, the gauge reading 1/4 full. At a 
busy El Cajon Blvd. intersection. I sat 
there feeling utterly stupid, wondering 
what I would tell a cop about all the 
protest signs, the coffin and he tombstone. 
I wondered where the gas can might be. 

And then two short Latino guys 
appeared from nowhere, asked if I wanted 
help pushing. They didn’t say anything 
about the coffin. We managed to turn the 
wheel and get the van to the curb; I said 
“Thanks” very sincerely and they went 
on. There was a bright rainbow showing, 
against nearly black clouds. 

The SOS Coalition is meeting again to 
plan a series of further demonstrations. 
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Albany Plans to Destroy Waterfront Encampment 


. from page two 


the people out and abandon them. 

In an interesting, and perhaps unique 
approach to the problem, they are organiz- 
ing a massive program to provide a vari- 
ety of social services to the displaced pop- 
ulation in an attempt to prevent them from 
becoming homeless. About a dozen dif- 
ferent social service agencies are getting 
together to organize ways to help the peo- 
ple find permanent housing — if they 
want it — and offer other needed goods 
and services. Operation Dignity, which 
has been coming out with food and items 
such as rain gear and sleeping bags for 
over a year, is leading the effort. 

Some of the people camped at the 
Albany waterfront don’t want to, or are 
not ready to move indoors. They may not 
have the financial resources, or the ability 
to earn enough money to pay the high 
rents in the area. There are those who 
need to be outdoors, who need to be inde- 
pendent and self-sufficient. 

Some have emotional problems, or are 
alcohol or drug abusers. People who Alex 
McElree of Operation Dignity describes 
as “good people making unhealthy life 
style choices. Once again, the system is 


going to throw them away.” 

In the absence of accessible treatment 
centers they would prefer to be left alone 
out here where they feel safe. Forced out 
of the waterfront area, they’Il go back into 
the streets and doorways being rousted 
from place to place, getting tickets instead 
of peace. McElree is trying to get the 
racetrack owners to allow Operation 
Dignity to place four large portable build- 
ings on the parking lot where people with 
substance abuse or psychological prob- 
lems could live and get intensive, round- 
the-clock attention. But it’s expensive to 
move and set up the portables, so he 
would need a longer-term commitment of 
about six months. 

It is far from certain that the track own- 
ers would agree. It’s unfortunate because 
there is such a great need and this would be 
an opportunity to do some really effective 
intervention. McElree is convinced that 
there are people now on the landfill who 
would take advantage of such a program. 

Meanwhile, McElree has negotiated 
with the racetrack owners for free space in 
the parking lot for a 28-foot trailer to use 
as an office for coordinating the work of 
resettling the people. It will be in opera- 
tion by the beginning of April with a 


A PACT with the aus Drug Industry 


gon page 14 


‘use “medication deliveries” there, though 
he added, “We’re more flexible than the 
original PACT model.” 

He didn’t sound real flexible: Idaho’s 
new Involuntary Outpatient Commitment 
(IOC) law went into effect in January, 
1999. Some 36 U.S. states and the District 
of Columbia now have IOC, allowing 
courts to order people to stay on psychi- 


atric drugs. Anderson confirmed his 


PACT will certainly act as the eyes, ears, 
and enforcement for this court-ordered 
forced drugging. 

Adding up PACT plus Involuntary 


Outpatient Commitment can equal a horri-_ 


ble human rights disaster, impacting thou- 
sands of people living in their own homes. 

NAMI issued a news release last 
October announcing their campaign to 
have Congress mandate PACT nationally. 
To boost the effort, NAMI has issued a 
new book, A Manual for PACT Start-Up. 
A wide variety of techniques to “prompt 


_and supervise” those with “medication 


adherence problems” are listed. 

A Wisconsin activist familiar with 
PACT, which began in Madison, said 
clients have described it as “organized 
stalking.” While many of these methods 
are based on repetitive convincing and 
cajoling, PACT is also at times directly 
involved in outright coercion and force. 

As the manual explains, “When clients 
are ordered by the court to take medica- 
tions or when medication treatment is a 
condition of probation or parole, the team’ 
accepts responsibility for adherence and 


’ “for reporting back to the legal authority. 


In these situations, the team usually 
directly supervises medication taking....” 
TAXPAYERS FUND DRUG INDUSTRY | 
~. Missing from the PACT video and 
manual i is any in-depth discussion of con- 
Sumer empowerment, consumer- -directed 


: ‘Services, peer support, promoting alterna- 
2 _ fives, or advocacy systems. It’s as if these 


epncepts had never been invented. 

NAMI says PACT is currently used 
BE slewids in Delaware, Idaho, Michigan, 
Rhode Island, Texas, and Wisconsin. An 
“additional 19 states and the District of 
‘Columbia are implementing PACT 
demonstration projects. So half the U.S. 
states already have some PACT activity. 
NAMI has asked Congress to pass laws 
fequiring the federal Mental Health Block 


Fe and Health Care Financing 


Administration to mandate and fund 
PACT throughout every state. NAMI 
hopes to gain help from a new 
Congressional Working Group on Mental 
Health that it is proposing. 

One of the biggest barriers to PACT is 
cost. Neil Meisler, a promoter of the PACT 


‘model, notes in a survey of 11 PACT and 


ACT programs in 1996 that “the mean 
expenditure per consumer is $6,914 (range, 
$5,000 to $18,000).” His study shows 
about 40 percent of P/ACT expenditures 
are paid for by federal taxpayers through 
Medicaid. All of this means more money 
for the drug manufacturers. 

PACT has actually been incubating for 
more than 20 years. A number of psychi- 
atric survivor activists have developed a 
love/hate relationship with PACT during 
this time. When PACT is totally volun- 
tary, advocates admire the people-power 
approach, which reaches out to people in 
their own homes. But all advocates we’ve 
talked to are chilled by the central role of 
“medication compliance” in many 
PACTs. If PACT is based on building 
close, trusting relationships with clients, 
then also acting as “med police” is an 
obvious conflict of interest. 


NAMI FEELS THE HEAT 


By pushing this PACT program, 
NAMI leaders are showing everyone that 
they are not giving up on their campaign 
to make it easier to commit and forcibly 
treat people. However, NAMI’s 
“Chemical Crusade” has suffered a major 
setback in 1998. Support Coalition proud- 
ly contributed to that setback! 

NAMI announced. in November, 1997, 
that they were joining forces with an 
extreme organization called “Treatment 
Advocacy Center” (TAC) to create 
NAMI-TAC. A primary stated purpose of 
NAMI-TAC was to promote the use of 
involuntary psychiatric procedures. This 
“Treatment Advocacy Center,” fueled by 
hundreds: of thousands of dollars in dona- 
tions:from the Stanley Foundation, is led 
by one of the most feverishly pro-force 
psychiatrists in the world, E. Fuller 
Torrey. Torrey has a part-time position in 
the U.S. National Institute of Mental 
Health (NIMH), which is now working 
hand-in-hand with Stanley Foundation 
research projects. 

Diverse advocates for human rights in 
the “mental health system,” including 


number of organizations providing vari- 
ous services. 

McElree points out that “Albany’s is a 
pilot approach — trying to move the peo- 
ple with some dignity and the least 
amount of stress.” “The people have to 
move,” he says, yet there are some who 
refuse to believe that it will really happen. 
Katy Blau, who has been here for about 
six months, says, “I don’t think anybody’s 
really going to have to leave in June.” 

Her friend Danny McMullan is among 
those who have been displaced from one 
encampment to another for years and seem 
to be taking this move in stride. “I’m so 
used to living day to day anyway, I just go 
with the flow.” But, he says, “I finally after 


_ten years have come to the top of the list on 
Section 8, so I’m looking at going indoors - 
_ pretty soon — hopefully.” 


Derek, who was one of the first to set- 
tle over four years ago, is ready to move 
on. Many others are bitter and angry. 
They have built themselves cozy shelters 
from scrap materials and this is their 
home. Paula declares, “I don’t think of 
myself as homeless because I have a place 
to go to every night.” 

Ashby, who has been here eight months 
says, “They should just leave us alone... 
not have to go sleep on porches downtown 
and get tickets. Man, I’m so happy now!” 


Support Coalition, fought back against 
NAMI and scored a “win.” A wide spec- 
trum of advocates, psychiatric survivors, 
mental health consumers, parents, and 
organizations created a grassroots upris- 
ing uniting people with usually conflicting 
views. We “convinced” NAMI leaders to 
distance NAMI from TAC. The day after 
an especially tumultuous national confer- 
ence in July, 1998, NAMI’s executive 
director, Laurie Flynn, announced plans to 


“sever” their relationship with TAC. 


It’s true this “severing” may mean that 


- links between NAMI and TAC are simply |. 


going from overt to covert. After all, 1999 
marks the 20th year that NAMI has pur- 
sued more forced psychiatry, and it is 
expected to continue to do so. TAC itself 
has simply dropped the initials “NAMI” 
from in front of its name and is pushing 
ahead with plans to make it far easier to 
force psychiatric procedures and to commit 
people by changing laws all over the US. 


THE ELEMENT OF SURPRISE 
However, this severing is still an 


important victory. Quite a few members © 


and nonmembers of NAMI worked 
together on the effort to split up NAMI- 
TAC. Inside NAMI, the “Consumer 
Council” and state affiliate leaders offi- 
cially criticized NAMI-TAC. Outside 
NAMI, groups such as MadNation and 
Support Coalition mobilized people 
through publishing, an e-mail campaign to 
NAMI leaders, a national protest in 
Washington, D.C. on May 2, and more. 

When the dust cleared, E. Fuller 
Torrey was furious about the divorce 
between his pet project, TAC, and NAMI. 
Without the official support of NAMI’s 
grassroots numbers, TAC is just an eccen- 
tric think tank. An incredibly insulting let- 
ter from Torrey to NAMI Consumer 
Council President Wesley Alcorn was 
publicized by Dendron magazine. In it, 
Torrey blasted Alcorn and claimed that 
the cause of this mysterious rebellion was 
that Alcorn was acting grandiose and 
needed his medication adjusted! 

In other words, NAMI-TAC never knew 
what hit it: a spirited human rights force 
that included many Support Coalition 
members. Since pro-force crusaders deval- 
ue our humanity, we will always have the 
element of surprise! We will dump this 
toxic alphabet soup: PACT, IOC, NAMI, 
TAC, NIMH, and APA! 


For more information contact: Support 
Coalition, PO Box 11284, Eugene, OR 
97440-3484. Phone: (541) 345-9106. 


His companion Elanda agrees. . 

Everyone appreciates the beauty of the 
setting and some believe that. they are 
being evicted for precisely that ‘reason, that 
the rich and privileged want it for them- 
selves. Woody Wood sees it that way. 
“This is cool, man,” he says. “We got the 
best deal in the whole world. People pay 
millions of dollars to get this view... 
Maybe that’s why they want it too.” 

For Yukon Hannibal, this settlement 
represents freedom. Although he has had 
hopes that the encampment could function 
as a truly organized colony, he recognizes 
that most of the people are here in search 
of personal as well as political freedom. 

“T call this whole place the Freedom ' 
Colony,” he says, “because people are 
exercising their freedom. Freedom to 
exist, freedom to be here, freedom to be 
somewhere.” 

It’s too bad that this “freedom to be 
somewhere” is so fragile. It’s too bad that 
society cannot give these citizens the help 
they need to live in peace and safety, and 
yet will not let them create a secure living 
situation for themselves. It’s too bad that 
the homes they have crafted for them- 
selves out of materials others have dis- 
carded will be destroyed. It’s too bad that 
on June 15th they will once again become 
outcasts. 


Civil Rights Unravel 


from page two 


be held for a 72-hour emergency evalua- 
tion and/or the administration of a pre- 
scribed medication.” 

Editorials from the Los Angeles 
Times to the New York Post are support- 
ing these repressive and regressive laws. 
(The Post states, in favor of the attor- 
ney general’s plan, “Finally, the word 
is, ‘Down the hatch, like it or not.’”’) 
The proponents of this agenda are 
‘conducting a methodical propaganda 


| campaign linking ‘ ‘mental illness” with 


violence. Like infectious tuberculosis, 
the reasoning goes, society must be pro- 
tected and forcible intervention is justi- 
fied. Isolated incidents of violence 
around the country are seized upon and 
publicized in the media and attributed to | 
“untreated mental illness.” The editorial 
in the New York Post is entitled, “A 
Plan for Safer Streets.” 

In the U.S. Congress, a bill has been 
introduced to create a Mental Health 
Advisory Committee to make recom- 
mendations to the Congress based on 
the premise that mental illness causes 
violence. In fact, people with mental 
disabilities are no more violent than the 
average citizen. The MacArthur | 
Violence Risk Assessment study found 
that, in the absence of alcohol or sub- 
stance abuse, a person with a mental 
disability “was no more likely to be vio- 
lent than were other people living in 
their neighborhoods.” 

People who have or have had psychi- 
atric diagnoses are being demonized as 
targets for society’s fear. The fear is 
being whipped up as part of a strategy to 
advance the agenda of expanding forced 
treatment. The strategists have no con- 
cern about how adversely the aiding and 
abetting of discrimination toward mental 
patients affects clients throughout the 
country. They are fear-mongers, stirring 
up hysteria, and people with psychiatric 
disabilities are the witches of today. 


Assemblyperson Thomson has intro- 
duced a “spot” bill, AB 1028, to advance | 
this agenda of expanding forced treatment 
of persons with mental disabilities. 

For more information, contact: 
California Network of Mental Health 
Clients; 1722.7 3% Street; Suite 324, 
Sacramento, CA 95814. 

Phone: (916) 443-3232 

E-mail:main@cnmhc.com 
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Live-Work Lofts Are the ‘Engine of Gentrification’ 


Brad Paul photo 


Due to lax enforcement of city restrictions, this complex of live-work lofts 
in San Francisco was built for very rich people, not artists. This new 
Revelopment. consists of $500,000 studio apartments with 20-foot ceilings. 


from page one 


400 jobs from the South of Market’ by 


early 1998, and‘more since then. ” 

This speculation, in turn, is making it 
harder for ordinary people to find afford- 
able housing. 

SIt’s driving up: iand Costs, which have 
added to the burden of producing housing 
able to be afforded by low-income people 
in San Francisco,” said Calvin Welch, a 
long-time affordable housing | advocate 
and member of CJAH. “Tt also creates an 
illusion that the private market is respond- 
ing to the housing crisis in San Francisco. 
In fact, it not only is not Sigtee to the 


crisis, it is making it worse.’ 


- These live- work lofts are not for fami- 
lies, they are for wealthy individuals or 


couples. SAS a Policy. matter, building 


$500, 000 to $600, 000 studio apartments is 
not solving the city’s housing problem,” 
said Brad Paul. 

The scale of these developments. is 
increasing dramatically. Initially created 
in buildings of four, eight, or perhaps a 
dozen units, live-works are now routinely 
well over 20 units, and entire-block pro- 


~ jects of up to 100 are being developed in 


some places, such as the former Best 


‘Foods plant in the Northeast Mission. 


CULTURE CLASH 


Live-work is officially considered a 
commercial; not.a residential, use, and so 
it does not have to meet the requirements 
of residential apartments. It need have no 
open space; it is not required to pay the 
school tax; and no parking is required 


(though most developments include about 
one parking space per unit because the 
buyers want parking). 

Live-work is being permitted by the 
city even in strictly industrial areas that 
are not supposed to have residential uses. 
The helter-skelter placement of live-work 
developments is creating conflicting uses 
of land in. the urban core, where industrial 
uses are incompatible with residential 
uses. Land use attorney Sue Hestor, a 
CJAH co-founder, has appealed many of 
these inappropriate developments to the 
Planning Commission, with little avail. 

The new residents of live-work lofts 

- may give lip service to the “hip” industrial 
character of the neighborhood when they 
move in. Yet all too frequently, they dis- 

_cover later that they can’t stand the noise or 


:smells-of the auto body‘shop, meat packing ~ 
“plant, nightclub, or MUNI service yard — 


they moved in next to. These residential 
property owners have the time and means 
to complain and sue, as well as a motive to 
protect their inflated property values. The 
result: Even more blue-collar jobs lost as 
more businesses move out of the city.’ 


OVERSIZE SCALE OF DEVELOPMENT 


Another problem is the oversize scale 
of development. These projects are almost 
always built to the height limit, and they 
frequently overshadow their neighbors. 

In the quaint alleyways of the South of 
Market, many people find affordable 
housing, including a sizable Filipino .pop- 
ulation, in the two- and three-story apart- 
ment buildings there. This special area is 
officially zoned as the Residential 


Enclave District. Yet now: the live-works 
are intruding their four- or five-story 
selves into the enclaves. 

Despite the out-of-scale character of 
these developments, they are not very 
dense because of the 20-foot ceilings. “I 
realized that for every floor of 20-foot- 
high lofts, they could put in two floors of 
actual apartments. They figured out a way 
to develop low-density suburban tract 


housing in an urban setting of four to 


eight units or more,” said Brad Paul. 
The sheer number of units is amazing: 
845 units. were approved by the Planning 


Commission in 1998. At least as many 


again were approved by the Planning 
Department staff without having to go'to 
the Commission. Last year, thé Planning 
Commission turned down just 24 units in 
three projects. Subsequently, the Board of 
Permit Appeals overturned the Planning 
Commission on one of those projects, and 
announced its intention to overturn a ‘sec- 
ond. That would mean the city turned 
down-only a single live-work Biorees out 
of hundreds in 1998. 

And currently, there are 1,400 addi- 
tional units awaiting Planning 
Commission approval — almost twice the 
record number in 1998. 


HELPING Artists —To MovE Out 
The Live-Work Ordinance was passed 


in 1988 to legalize artist live-work studios - 
in older warehouses ‘in industrial areas: 


The original intent of the law was primari- 
ly to allow artists who needed space for 
their materials to use former industrial 
buildings. The goal.was to enable artists 
to remain in San Francisco, at a time 


when increasing costs for. housing and > 


workspace were driving many out. 

By: the mid-1990s, live-work was dis- 
covered by residential developers. They 
convinced banks to lend money for these 

_ projects as residential loans, with longer 
periods and lower interest rates than for 
~ commercial loans; a: Getting. money on 


the residential zoning restrictions for open 
space and school tax, meant that profits 
on these projects are well above average. 

While some, but by no means all, of the 
current loft-dwellers run businesses (some 
are even arts-related) out of their homes, 
the city does not enforce the restriction that 
they must be working artists. 

The requirements are loose, to say the 
least. A member of. the, Board of Permit 
Appeals. was heard to state at a hearing, 
“Tf you have a camera and take one photo- 
graph a year, then you are an artist.” The 
Planning Department says it does not 
have the resources for enforcement, but 
can act only when there is a complaint. 

Is the law helping artists now? “It’s 


Living Wage Legislation 


. from page three: ~ 


tracts before and after the implementation 
of the living wage ordinance, the 
researchers found that the cost to the city 
amounted to only 1.2 percent, less than the 
cost of inflation during that period. 

In effect, this means that there was no 
net cost to the city as a result of raising 
the living wage. Although Baltimore’s 
living wage is lower than the proposed 
figure for San Francisco and covers 
fewer people, Schoenberger testified that 
she saw no reason to suspect that these 
factors would raise the cost to the City of 
San Francisco significantly. 

In fact, Schoenberger’s research sug- 
gests that Baltimore’s living wage could 
be expanded to terms more like the pro- 
posed San Francisco ordinance, including 
nonprofit workers, welfare-to-work par- 
ticipants and even private sector workers, 
without serious effects on the city. 

While much of the opposition to a liy- 
ing wage has been raised on behalf of 
nonprofits which contract with the city to 


provide social services, several directors 
of city nonprofits were present at the 
hearing to speak in favor of a nonprofits 
being included in the ordinance. 

Anamaria Loya, executive director of 
Centro Legal de la Raza, which contracts 
with the city to supply legal services to. 
low-income residents, spoke in support of 
an ordinance covering her workers, stating 
simply that it is “the right thing to do.” 

Eric Mar, executive director of the 
Northern California Coalition on 
Immigrant Rights, noted that his agency 
already pays living wages to its employ- 
ees. “We pay our employees living wages. 
The benefits in the quality of services we 
provide greatly outweigh the costs.” 

Perhaps the most important testimony 
of the evening was unspoken. No one pre- 
sent at the hearing could doubt that what 
they were witnessing was the birth of a 
strong movement of working people for 
justice and basic economic human rights. 

Over and over, workers voiced the 
sentiment that to earn an adequate living 
for their work is a human right, necessary 
for the maintenance of dignity and 


health. Possessed of this knowledge, San 
Francisco workers are no longer ee 
to settle for. anything less. 

The full Board of Supervisors is 
expected to vote on'the living wage in 
early June: As of yet only. Ammiano, 
Bierman, and Yee.are on the record as 
supporters. As the mainstream media 
coverage indicates, powerful forces in the 
city will do everything they-can to! whit- 
tle down the scope and wage level. of the 
ordinance before then. Pa 

We will only havea strong and inclu- 
sive living wage law if the supervisors 
see that we are watching them on this 
issue. In the coming months we must 
build a large, visible:movement:in:our 
communities to push the ‘supervisors to 
do the right thing and vote for a strong 
living wage. 

To ensure that you and your neighbors 
receive a living wage in the future, join the 
Living Wage Organizing Committee at our 
Tuesday meetings, 7 p.m. at the Unitarian 
Universalist Church on Franklin and Geary. 
To get more information about the cam- 
paign call (415) 643-8130. 


favorable residential terms, yet without . 


- provide affordable housing. 
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“helping artists move out of the city faster 

than they might have wanted to,” says Paul. 

With the problem of live-work and 
gentrification escalating, organizing 
efforts have taken on increased urgency. 

“While individual projects frequently have 
‘been opposed at the Planning 
Commission, the community side has ‘won 
relatively few victories. And even more 

_ projects go unopposed.’ 
“The problem with the law is that a lot 
- of these projects are approved ‘automati- 
cally without any hearing, unless there’s 
an appeal,” said John Elberling of 

TODCO, a low-income housing developer 
‘in the South of Market: “But it costs $500 

‘to file’ an appeal. Every few months there 

is a list of 20 to 30 projects approved; it 

would cost $10,000 to'$15,000 just to file 
appeals on’ them. We: just: don’t have that 
kind of moneéy:” 

Organizers are calling for a broader 
political approach to fix the problem. The 
Coalition for Jobs, Arts and Housing has 
‘held two citywide meetings as well as 
neighborhood caucusés in SoMa and the 
Mission to bring together people con- 
cerned about the live-work issue. CJAH is 
also organizing testimony at me Board of 
Supervisors. 

‘T helped draft the original live-work 
ordinance,” said Debra Walker, an artist 
from the Northeast Mission, at the first 
citywide meeting. “Yet now I see:we have 
to repeal it.” 

CJAH demands that the city govern- 

_ Ment impose an immediate moratorium on 
live-work proposals, and Tepeal: the exist- 
ing law arid start OVERS: 2s 

The new law should: 

1) Creaté Industrial Protection Zones 
in the Northeast Mission, South of 
Market, Potrero Hill, Dogpatch (on the 
flank of Potrero Hill), and Bayview indus- 
trial zones that prohibit any ie Des or 
‘residential use. 

; 2) Create a ‘buffer zone metiad these 
“zones that would allow only * ‘work-live” 
development, where work and living ‘space 
is physically separate and the living area is 
‘only 40% of the space. “Work-live” devel- 

opment would have to make 20%‘ of its 

‘units affordable to lower-income residents, 

and pay the fall school tax. 

3) Allow “loft condos,” without the 
fiction of pretending that artists live and 
work there, but only well away from 
industrial areas: 

The cit¥must act soon to save local 
jobs, keep artists-in San Francisco, and 


~ 


For more information and to Nees 
involved in the fight against gentrifica- 
tion, call the Coalition for Jobs, Arts and 
Housing at.(415) 291-8604. 


HOMELESS CHAPLAINCY 


(for Reverend Highland Dies 
‘by Claire J. Baker 


In San Rafael 

he gathers his flock, ? 
leads them away from depression, _ 
leads them to make music, read 
poetry and scriptures, consider 

how they can enhance 

the Mandala of. Community. :. 


Today his people are fed_ 


in St. Vincent’s Dining Room, 
then vanned for an Earthwalk to 
Marin Headlands — the ocean a 


gleaming blanket lighting new grasses, 


a panoramic panoply of greens and golds. 
They picnic under trees they won’t get 
booted out from under; huddle together 
in a Zen garden, form a human tent 

for unity. 


Safely nested, wings nueliioke 
members learn in rare peace 
to chaplain each other 

and themselves. 


bed 
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your own face changing i in the m rr 

and april foo! 

Im really a stranger,” says the stranger” 

|. “and so are all of the above, 
_and so are you.” 


“You think I'ma fi rebyadrait? 7 

says the firehydrant _ 
“but april fool! I’m really buried treasure, 
_ water locked up likemoney ss 
and stolen oo) summ Tr by children 


ANGEL STORY 


by Claire J. Baker 


Since they themselves light their way 
angels see beautifully. In the dark 
they join their wings. The night is play 
since they themselves light their way— 
lovely in leaving, fresh t6 stay, 

at dawn one feels a luminous mark. 
Since they themselves light their way 
angels see, beautifully in the dark. 
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Winter Sum 

by Will **’alker 

Walking in the afternoon in winter in the sun © 

I’m struck by beauty all around. 

Things glow with the burnished winter light. 

even the broken pieces of memory 

seem green and beautiful and stroll with me 

congenially in the afternoon sun.as I wands 

through the park and stop in awe 

of an eighty-foot elder of a eucalyptus 

spreading its many limbs to catch 

sunlight on every leaf and branch. 

As I look and walk towards the tree — ee 
with its jade-like strips of light-green bark _ oo 
even the man in leather standing with his backtome  __ 
pissing in a bush seems almost beautiful though I hesitate 


to tell him so, because he’s busy arching his back | 


and craning his neck like he’s waiting 

for a ten-car police posse to surround him. _ 
Nearby, another man sits on a bench with his head 
cradled in his hands, and he appears despondent 


but also beautiful. I want to tell him my recent dream 


in which I hear of a tribe 
where the gods are humans who have been elevated - 
through suffering, but I think it best 


to let him go on cradling his head in ‘peace. 


me sun still touches him silently on the shoulder 
and makes him beautiful just sitting there. - 


‘Nearer the tree spreading its limbs 


in the warm winter sun, I see 

another traveler who has sat down by oe trunk 
to bask in the light and wait 

for some unknown blessing to appear. 


‘He, too, is beautiful sitting in the sun, 


though possibly he has no other Seas to go 


/and may sit up against the bark — 


just breathing till the light is gone. 
Peace, says one wise soul, is every ten het 
er, is kindness a 


by Lynda Cobden 


He rose at 5: 30. am. to commute to me big cn 
and caught a casual commute ride to San Francisco. © 
‘He thought about upcoming property taxes : 

and then took off his glasses and napped i in the car. 


‘When he got to the city he couldn’t find his glasses 
and gave the driver his business card. Embarrassed 
and slightly diso en d without his glasses 
yee: the c ut it his briefcase 


he could not ot he Pei 
_ out of his mind of a man in a box. 


_ Solutions aren’t usually found i ina box, 
_ conveniently stored away. 

_ What are the out of the box solutions? 

Property taxes are due and human taxes 


_are mounting. Spirits are taxed. oe F : : 
: §- op ( Art by Christa ate i | of Death. 


_and laughing — 
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A eee s 
es Wes see the others: in 1 the bate 
| sipping short-dogs and beer, 

i 


_we smile and walk past as they laugh 
in the cradling arms - 


ne ee 


f 
| 
i 
} 
i 
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